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EXHIBITING, 



h A Defcription of the Figure, Size* Motion, &c. 

of the Earth \ with the Ufes and Height of the 

Atmofbherc, or Air fur rounding it. 
II. Such Geographical Definitions^ Schemes, and 

Defcriptions, as form a ncccflary Introduction to 

this Branch of Learning* 
II L The Situation and Extent of the feveral 

Kingdoms and Nations in each Quarter; their 

chief City \ with the Dijlance, Direction, and 

Difference of Time from London. 

IV. An Account of the feveral IJlands, Trade, 

Commodities, Religions, Number of Inhabitants, 
principal Mountains and Rivers in the World; 
alfo fome Obfervations on the lefs known Parts, 



the Trade J finds, and Monfoom. 

V. The Explanation and life of a new Set of 
Maps, annexed to the feveral Quarters, drawn 

according to the mofl approved modern Pro- 
jections, and regulated by Obfervations. 

VI. A Defcription of Commodore Anfons Voy- 
i\ge round the World; fhewing die feveral 
Illands and Countries he touched at ; and the 
Place* where he took any Prize, particularly 



the rich Manilla Ship. 
VII. A new and curious Geographical CI: 

which points out the 'Difference oj Time, with 

tlie Hour, in the different Nations upon Earth* 
at one View, 



To which is added, 



A Defcription of the Terreftrial Globe 





WITH 



Its Application to a great Variety of ufeful Problems. Concluding with fomc 
curious Fhanomena exhibited upon the Globe in a darkened Room ; and a 

few JeleB Paradoxes and Theorems, intended to excite the Attention of the 
Learner. 

The Whole laid down in a Manner fo eajy and natural, as to be underftood 

in a few Days, 

Addrefled to the young Gentlemen and Ladies of Great Britain and Ireland. 



By 



the 



Reverend 



R. 
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LL. D. 



Late of Magdalen-Hall, Oxford, Rector of Comber ton, Vicar of Elmly, and Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. the Countefs Dowager of Wigton ; Author of a View of the Heavens % 

the Heavens Surveyed; Plain 'Trigonometry made Eafy by Calculations in Arithmetic 
only i and a Xnv huroduftionto Book-keeping. 



The FOURTH EDITION, with many Additions and Improvements : 

Particularly an Account of the lately difcovercd Countries and Iflands in the Great 
South Sea ; and alio, a large Table of the Longitude and Latitude of all the remarkable 

Cities and Towns in the^ World; being a nec en a ry Appendage to the Ufe of 
the Globe. 



J. here is not a Son or a Daughter o/'Adam, but has fome Concern in both 

Geography W Astronomy. Dr. Watts. 
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(However titled, or otherwife diftinguiftied) 



Through all Parts of the BRITISH EMPIRE 




HIS compendious Syftem of Geography, — a Science no 
longer efteemed a fine Accomplijhtnent only> but a necejfary 
Part of ufefiil "Education (as it impreffes fuch Knowledge of the 
World, of which you are Inhabitants, as mull render You not 
only more ferviceable to your Country in public Life, but 
more happy in your fmaller Circles of Connection, and private 
Retirements*) is, with the profoundeft Refpedt, 



Dedicated and devoted 



To your Services 



By 



The AUTHOR 



* Mr. Salmon has told us in his Geographical Grammar, that >0*w£ Gentlemen^ without a general 
Knowledge of the State of the World— the Manners, Cuftoms and Hiftory of the feveral Nations 
his Cotemporarics, are neither capable of ferving their Country* nor qualified for Converfation.—AaA 

Mr. Eihard fays— that ng ingmm Ptrfin can be txsufii for his Ignorance in this Sow, 



i 



*** The Earth is given us for an Habitation : 'Tis the Place 

oF prefent Refidence for all our Eeflow- Mortals : Nor is it pofllble 
there fhould be any Commerce maintained with thofe, who dwell 
at a Dillance, without fome Acquaintance with the different 
Tra6s of Ldnct, and the Rivers> or Sea$ t that divide the Regions 
of the Earth. 




A SHORT 

SYSTEM 



O F 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 



GEOGRAPHY is a Defcription of the Earth, as it ftands divided into 
Land and Water ; for both thefe together conftitute the Surface of 
our Globe : And, is a Science not only curious and entertaining, 

but of the greateft Ufe. It opens and enlarges the Ideas ; gives you true Notions 
of the various Situations of Kingdoms, Nations, and People j and is of fuch 

Confequence in Hiftory, that nothing can be underftood iwith Juftnefs and 

Propriety) without it. Hence we hnd the great Mr. Locke recommending it 

in the warmeft Manner. He is of Opinion, that Youth ought to begin with 
this Science, as an Introduction to their future Studies. 

Many Volumes are already extant on this Kind of Learning, but their Size 
rather deters young Minds, than invites them to a Perufal : The following 
Compendium, for this Reafon, will not, I flatter myfelf, be unacceptable, as it 

exhibits (in one fhort View) every Thing neceflary to enable Youth to proceed 
to the larger Syftems of Geography or Hiftory, with Eafe and Pleafure. 

The Earth, then, on which we live, is one of the Planets*; and, how- 
ever it may appear from the little we can take in at one View, is a large round 

Ball, about 8000 Miles in Diameter, and nearly 25000 in Circumference. It 

turns once round upon its Axis from Weft to Eaft in 24 Hours, which makes 
the Sun and all the Heavenly Bodies appear to move the contrary Way, from 

Eaft to Weft, in the fame Time; this is theCaufeof thecontinual Returns of 
Day and Night. At the fame Time, it advances in a Circular Orbit 

round the Sun (which remains fixed in the Center at the Diftance of 8 1 
Millions of Miles) in the Space of 365 Days, 6 Hours-f. This produces the 

various Scafons of the Year, — Winter, Summer, Autumn, and Spring. 

* Our Earth is the third Planet from the Sun, having Venus and Mercury below, and Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, above it. Its true Diameter is 7964 Miles; and Circumference 25020 Miles. 
See my View of the Heavens, or Introduction to Modern Ajlronomy. 

+ Note, Thcfe 6 Hours in 4 Years make one Day, which is added to February ; then that Month 
hath 29 Days, and the Year is called Leap- Year; becaufe all the fucceeding Days advance or Leu^ 
forward one Day more than they would do, if no fuch Day was added. 
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That the LAND and WATER, taken together, make one round Body, is 
evident from the many Obfervations of Perfons ilanding on the Shore and 
viewing a Ship departing from the Coaft. They gradually lofe Sight nrft of 
the Bottom of the VeiTel, whilft they can ftill fee the Rigging and Flags at 
the Top : But as the Ship proceeds on, they lofe Sight of thefe alfo; as if 
the Whole was funk into the Deep. Likewife in a Ship making to Land; the 
Mariners firfi perceive the Tops of Steeples, T rees, &c. pointing above the Wa- 
ter- next, they fee the Buildings-, and loft of all, the Shore; which can only 
happen from the Convexity or Roundnefs of the Earth, as here delineated. 
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The Roundnefs of the Earth is alfo confirmed by the many Voyages which 

have been made about it, from Eajl to IVejl ; firft by Magellan's Ship in 

the Years 1519, 1520, and 1521, in 11 24 Days; by Sir Francis Drake in 

the Years 1577, 1578* I 579» 1580, in 1056 Days; by Commodore 

An/on in the Years 1740, 1741, 1742, 1743, and 1744, in 1375 Days; 



and lafHy by Captain Cook, who failed from Plymouth the 26th of Au 

guit, 1768, and after the moft fatisfadtory Voyage that ever was undertaken, 
returned and anchored in the Downs, the 12th of June, 1771, having been 
abfent almoft three Years. — Many other Englifli Gentlemen have lately na- 
vigated round tbe Globe; as the Captains Byron, Wallis, Carteret, &c* 

The little Unevennefs of the Earth's Surface, arifing from Hills and Vales, 
is no material Objection to its being conlidered as round ; fince the higheic 

Mountains bear not fo great a Proportion to the Bulk of the Earth itfelf, as 
the little Rsfings in the Coat of an Orange, bear to the Bignefs of that Fruit. 

Thofe People who inhabit that Part of the Globe exactly under us, are 
called ANTIPODES : their Feet are over againit. ours ; when 'tis Noon 
with us, 'tis Midnight with them ; and our Summer is their Winter. 




The general Opinion of the Ancient* was, that the Earth was a large extended plain Surface like a 
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ttp,heing obi i ged to V'id tz OHm-atisn and Experience- For, our Mariners frequently fcil rounJ the 

Globe, and tranfacT oulinds with the ArMpsdes of many Nation? daily. 

The 



MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 



The EARTH refts upon Nothing, but is poifcd in the Heavens, and fur- 
rounded with a Number of fmall Atoms •, called the Atmojphere, or Air, which 

gradually grows thinner and lighter, the higher we afcend from its Surface, 
Its whole Height is fuppoied to be about 46 or 47 Miles ; but on the higher 
Mountains, as the Alps in Italy t and the Andees in America, it is fo very rare, 
or thin, that we breathe with great Difficulty ; and very probably at the Dif- 
tance of 6 or 8 Miles from the Earth, no Animal or Bird could live. 

The Ufe of this Atmofphere is not only to fufpend the Clouds, furnifli us 
with Winds and Rain*, and ferve to the common Purpofes of Breathing ; but 

is alfo the Caufe of the Morning and Evening Twilight, and of all the Glory 
and Brightnefs of the Firmament. 
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This Figure reprefents the Earth furrounded with its Atmofphere ; — H O 
is the Horizon of a Perfon {landing at P; — alfo, S reprefents the Sun as yet 
really under the Horizon, from which a Ray S I afcends, and falling upon the 
upper Part of the Air at I, is, by the Refiftance it meets with there, bent out 
of its dirett Courfe towards D, into the Oblique one I P ; and fo falling upon 
the Eye of the Spectator, he will then fee the Sun in the Direction of this 

refracted Ray at R, a whole Breadth, or a little more, above its true Place. 

By this Means we are favoured with the Sight of the Sun about 3 Minutes 

and £ every Morning before it rifes above the Horizon, and alfo as much every 

Evening after it fets below it ; which, in one Year, amounts to more than 
40 I lours ; and fo much Sun/bine are all the Inhabitants on every Part of the 
Globe blelfed with, more than they could be, without fome fuch Divine 
Contrivance. 

* Clouds arc only Vapours or Steams of Water raifed up and fufpended in the Atmofphere. Winds 

are only the Particles of t ie Atmofphere put into Motion, and, Rains are thefe Clouds falling ag \i.i 

to the Earth, when the Atmofphere grows too light (on account of fome Winds or Rarefaction taking 

Flace) to lupport them. 
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GEOGRAPHERS, for the better underftanding this Science, have 
imagined the Globe to be circumfcribed, and divided with feveral Lines and 
Circles, whofe Names, Situation, &c. are as here delineated. 
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The Line going through the Center of theGlobe Is called its Axis : the Ends 

are the two Poles ; the upper one the North, the lower the South. On this 
Line the Earth is fuppofed continually to move round in 24 Hours to caufe 
the Returns of Day and Night. 

The Line or Circle encompafling the Middle of the Globe, dividing it 
into two equal Parts, between the North and South Poles, is called the 

Equator or EquinoBial Line. When the Sun is over this Line (as in March 
and September) it is equal Day and Night all the World over. 



The Circles on each Side the Eq 



3 Degrees and \ from it, are called 



the two Tropics: They limit the Sun's greateft Diftance from the EquinoBial 
either Northward or Southward. — That on the North-Side is the Tropic of 
Cancer ; when the Sun is over this Line (as in June J 'tis our Summer, and the 



Days are at the longeft 



That on the South-Side is the T ropic of Cap 



when the Sun is over that (as in December J 'tis our Winter, and the Da} 



the ihorteft with 



Side of the Equinoctial Line 



but at the longell with thofe who live on the South 



The two Circles near the Poles, about 23 Degrees and \ 
called the two Polar Circles. That at the North Pole" 

Artlic Circle the other at the South, the Antarctic Circle 



from them, are 
is alio called the 



The 
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The Lines running from Pole to Pole acrofs the Tropics Equinoctial are 

called Meridians* There are generally %\ drawn upon the Globe, corref- 
ponding to the 24 Hours of Day and Night. When any of them (as the 
Earth turns round) is brought oppolite the Sun, it is then. Noon Day along 
that Line from Pole to Pole*. 

The Line going acrofs the Middle of the Globe, dividing it into two He- 
mifpheres, is called the Horizon. When the Sun afcends above this Line in 
the Eaft, it is Day with us; but when it defcends below it in the Weft, it is 
Night. This is called alfo the Rational, or True Horizon : But befides this, 

there is a fenfible or vifible Horizon, which is that Circle furrounding us, and 

bounding our View, when we ftand in the open Field. — The Horizon fhews 

not only the rifingand fetting of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, — the Length of 
Day and Night, &c. but alfo marks out the principal Points of the World ; 
for the Places where the Meridian and Horizon cut each other, are called 
North and South ; and the Places where the Equator and Horizon cut each 
other, are termed the Eajl and Weft. You may fee this more fully explained 

at Page 9. 

There is generally an oblique Line drawn from Tropic to Tropic, crofling 
the Equinoftial, (as may be feen in the Map at the Beginning of the Book) 

reprefenting the Sun's apparent Path in the Heavens, which is called the 
Ecliptic ; but as there cannot, in Fad:, be any fuch Line upon the Earth, and 
as a much better Method of mewing the apparent Motion of the Sun may be 

fnbftituted in its Room, I have, therefore, in this Scheme, omitted it. 

Note, The Equator, Ecliptic, Meridians, and Horizon, are called great 
Circles, becaufe they cut the Globe in two equal Parts ; but the Tropics and 

Polar Circles are called lejfer Circles, as they cut the Globe in two unequal 

Parts. 

Every Circle on the Globe, whether great or fmall, is fuppofed to be di- 
vided into 360 equal Parts or Divifions, called Degrees ; and each of thefe 

Degrees into 60 other equal Parts, called Minutes, — So that every Circle, of 
whatever Magnitude it is, contains 360 Degrees ; — the Half, or Semi-Circle, 

1 80 5 — and the Quarter, or Quadrant, 90. 

• The Meridians are infinite in Number, for every Place from Eaft to Weft may be fuppofed to 

have a feparate one. Of thefe Meridians, One is called the Firjl or Chief Meridian, from which 

the Longitude of Places begins to be reckoned : It is of great Note, and has been varioufly placed by 
Geographers', but now each. Country fixes it at the Middle of their own Capital City. 
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As each Line upon the Globe has its diftindt Name, fo the feveFal Spaces 
included by thefe Lines are particularly diftinguiflxed. They are called Zones* 
or Beltsy and are five in Number, 




t 
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All the Space between the two Tropics, (which is 47 Degrees broad) is 

called the Torrid or Burning Zone-, becauie the Sun, being always over fome 
Part of it, muft make it exceeding hot and fcorching. 

The Spaces between the Tropics and Polar Circles (each 43 Degrees in 

Breadth) are called the two Temperate Zones ; for in thefe the Heat is mode- 
rate, the Sun never coming over the Heads of the Inhabitants. 

The Spaces included within the Polar Circles (each of which being 47 
Degrees over) are the two Frigid or Frozen Zones* ; fo called on account of 
the extreme Cold and Ice always found there. 

Latitude is the neareft Diftance of any Town or Place from the Equator, 
either Northward or Southward, accounted in Degrees and Minutes ; each 
Degree being 60 computed, or 70 meafured Miles. 



Longitude is the Diftance of any Place from a fixed Meridian, (as fuppofc 
that of London J either Eailward or Weftward, in Degrees and Minutes. 
Longitude has refpect to Time; every Degree of which is equal to four Mi- 
nuter. — Thus, if a Place lies one Degree to the Raft of us, it is four Mi- 
nutes in Time before us 5 but, if it lies one Degree to the Weft, it is four 
Minutes after us. 



Note, A Degree of Longitude at the Equator is 60 Miles, equal to a De- 
er Lat;::;d: \ but then thefe Decrees are continually »ro\vin^ lefs and 
as the Meridian Lines approach to each other, till they arrive at the 
Poles, where a Degree meaiures [you Ice) nothing at all. 




* The K:k~S:~s* Ccuntrin^ anj Se?s+ fituitcd in thefe (evera! Zcncs 7 are fcen by calli 
w c:" "SiC U ; r;J, zx ;as £Lg:r.nirg of the Boox. 
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The MANNER in which the Earth revolves, to caufe the various Changes 
in the Length of the Day, and Vici£itudes of the Year, is exhibited in the 

following Scheme. 

The Earth, in its annual Motion, has its Axis always inclined * in the 
fame Direction (or parallel to itfelf) and moves from Weft to Eaft in 365 

Days 6 Hours, and upon this Pofition depends the Variety of all the Seafons. 
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In the Spring, the Sun is over the Eg 
rom Pole to Pole; and the Days and Nigh 



In the Su 



r: The Earth is illuminated 

ts are equal all the Globe over. 
North Pole is turned to the Sun : he is over the 



"Tropic of Cancer ; our Days are now at the longejl, and the South Pol 



olved in D 



In Au 



the Earth is 



ed to that Part of 



her Orbit oppolite the Spring, and 



the Sun is got over the Equal or* again 

Now both Poles are illuminated, and it is equal Day and Night as in th 

In the Winter, the South Pole becomes turned to the Sun 



or 

to' 



s P 

which is then over the T roptc of Cap 



Days 'are then at the foorteft 



ith us, and the North Pole is wrapt in Obfcurity and Shade 

The Earth does not revolve in an exaft Circle, but in an Orb a little Ellip- 
tical ; it muft, therefore, be fo me times nearer the Sun, fometimes farther 
from him : — Muft fometimes move flower, and fometimes fofter. This is the 
Reafon why our Summer half Year, when the Earth \%fartheft from the Sun, 
is longer than the IV inter half, by about 8 Days, when it is near eft* 



t * The Unlearned generally think, that the Ettrtk ft and* Jiill, and the Sun moves, to caufe Pay and 
Night-, and produce Scripture to confirm their Opinion : But they (hould remember, the Scripture 
was not given to teach Geography or Jijlnmmx* but Religion ; an J therefore thefe Book*, i:i thi« Rcfpect, 
fpr.'.k on'y according to the rppearances of Things; not as they are in Fa£l. See more of this in my 
rfjlratw;. In the mean Time, 1 would juft ubferw, that eery Cock daily {hews the Ahfurdiiy of the 
\u!gar ( ) liiiiun : For, vc ■< er fee than turn the Fire round the Meat; but the Aleat always round 
to tnu Fne ; by v\f.icn Me..ii-, it become far muic equally warmed and drelfed. 
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The nearer any Place is to the Pole, the longer are its Days in the Sum- 
mer, and the fhorter ia the Winter : At the very Pole, the Day is fix 
Months i and in Winter, the Night is juft the fame. 

■ 

The Reafbn of the greater Heat in Summer than in Winter, is becaufe 
the Sua is not only longer, but higher above the Horizon ; confequently, his 
Rays comes to the Earth in aDirefitton more perpendicular to its Surface, and 
ftrike it more forcibly in Summer than in Winter, when the Sun is lower, and 

fends his Rays more obligut and feeile, andfeattered over a larger Part of it. 





Let A reprefent the Height of the Sun at Noon in Winter, and B- the 

Height in Summer; Then in the former Cafe, the parallel Rays, which fall 
upon the Ground, and fcatter over it from C to D, will, in the latter Cafe, 
occupy only the narrow Space e f; confequently, as it is much left, it mull 
be more hot than before. The Rays of the Sun, alfo, pafling through a 
much greater Part of the Atmofpbere in Winter than Summer, mull come 
to us more weak and Joint in the former State than in the latter. Thefe 

Circurnftances, joined with the longer Continuance of the Sun with us in the 

Summery than in Winter, is fufficient to produce the great Difproportion of 
Seat we experience in thole two different Seafom of the Year. 
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That LARGE CIRCLE, which fcems to furroundus, when we ftand upon 
fome little Hill, or Eminence, in the open Fields, and bounds our View, is 
called the Horizon. Every Part of this Circle is exactly 90 Degrees from 

the Center of it over our Heads, which Point is called Zenith, and the Point 
of the Heavens, oppojitc or under our Feet, is called the Nadir* 

This Great Circle is fuppofed to be divided into 4 equal Parts, refpe&ing 
the four principal Quarters of the World. — Eaft, Weft, North, and South, 

and eachoftheie is alfo fubdivided into 8 other equal Parts, making in all 

32, which are called the 32 Points of the Compafs ; whofe Names, Situation, 

&c . are as in the following Figure. 




The Learner, perhaps, will not find the Time /oft, he (hall fpend in com- 
mitting thefe 32 Points of the Compafs to Memory, as they will enable him to 
alcertain the Direction of the Winds, Clouds, or any Objecl from him. 

If this graduated Circle be drawn upon Paper or Palieboard, and a Wire 
touched on a Loadftone, be palled on the under Side, and then hung by the 
Means of a little Brafs Cap fixed in the Center, on a Pin eredred in the Middle 
of a Brafs or Wood Box covered with a Glafs, it will always turn its Points to 
the correfpondent Points of the World; confequently it becomes of infinite 
Ule in conducting the Mariner through the extenlive Ocean, and the Traveller 
over the pathlefs Defarts, which are met with in many Parts of the Earth. 

Little Machines of this Sort, neatly fitted up for the Pocket, in fmall Brafs 

Boxes, are to be had at any "Toy-Shop in Town or Country, at One Shilling 
each. 
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The GLOBE, as I obferved before, is compoied of Laid and JFaitr. 



The LAND is about one third of the whole Surface, and is generally di 



ed into the following Parts, viz. 



i. CONTINENTS, which are large Tracts of Land, containing many 

Kingdoms, and Countries; as Europe, Alia, Africa, ccc. 2. ISLANDS, 

are Parts of Land furrounded by the Sea, as Britain, Ireland, Madagascar, 

and Japon. 3. PENINSULAS, are luch Parts of Land, as are cnconi- 

palled by Water, except one narrow Part, by which it is joined to the main 
Land, as Jutland at the Top of Germany, and Morea in Greece. 
4. ISTHMUS'S are narrow Necks of Land joining the Peninfulas to the 
main Land, as the Ifthmus of Darien, or Panama, in America : the Ijlhmus 
of Corinth joining the Morea to Greece. 5. PROMONTAR 1ES, or 

CAPES, are thole high Parts of Land, which Ihoot far into the Sea, as 
Cape Verde, and the Cape of Good Hope, both in Africa. 6. COASTS 

or Shores are thofe Parts of a Country, which border upon the Sea, as the 

Coaft of France ; the Coaft of Barbary. Hence failing near the Shore is 
called Coajh'ng. 



The Extent of the WATER on the Earth's Surface is far greater than that 
of the Land ; it is computed to be tuo thirds of the whole Globe, and is dif- 
tinguifhed by the following Divifions. 



1. OCEANS, which are vaft Collections of Water free from Land, as 

the Atlantic, Etbiopic, and Pacific Oceans. 2. SEAS, are lets Extenfions 

of Water, almoll furrounded by Land, as the Mediterranean, Baltic, and 
Euxine j all the reft are but Parts of Oceans, and receive their Names from 

the Land that lies next them : as the Irim Sea, the Britijk Seas. 3. LAKES, 

are Trafts of Water, wholly furrounded by Land, as the Lake of Geneva, 



the Cafpian and Dead Seas. 4. GULPHS, are only Paris of the Sea 

running up into, and every-where bounded with Land, except one Part by 

which it communicates with theSea ; as the Gulphs of Bothnia, Venice, Perfia, 

and Florida. 5. STREIGHTS are narrow ParTages of Water joining 

one Sea to another, as the Streights of Gibraltar, leading into the Mediterra- 
nean, the Streights of Babalmandel, leading into the Red Sea*. 



We come now to defcribe the GRAND DIVISIONS of the Earth, viz. 

Europe, A/ia, and Africa, called the Old World, bein£ all that was known 



to the Ancients : And ^orth and bouth America , called the Ne-zv World, on 



Account of their being difcovered but about 294 Years ago, /. e. in the Year 
1492. 



* if 



If a GiuV- is very lar^e, it is caKed an Inland Sea, as the Mfd.ic^::KecK SV.:. It" it is not Co large, 



nor rur.s 10 tar 
a:;- run- but a 3i 




into the Land, it is called a B.'.v ; as the B.:\ :f B:\.\7y in FraK.e. 

ittie Way into the Land, it is called a Crux, or Hj-j t n; a Station 



If it is but fm;i!!, 

or Road for Ship.-; 
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UROPE is hounded on the North 




the Frozen Ocean 



on the Eaft 

by Alia, and the Rivers Don, Walga, and Oby — on the South by the 
Mediterranean, — and on the Wejl by the great Atlantic Ocean, being about 

3000 xMiles in Length, and 2500 in' 'Breadth. It is the lead Quarter," but of 
the moll Renown, for the Temper of the Air ; the Fruitfulneis of the Soil; 
Study of the Arts and Sciences - } but above all, for the Eftabliihment of the 
Chrifiian Religion. It contains the following Kingdoms and States. 




Kingdoms. Lengt h. 'Breadth. Chief City 



tiom London. I trom London. 



K ii gland 



"H } p rod and 

v. jli eland 



360 

3- 
300 



300 

1 50 
150 



Vorway 

Denmark 



rooo 



240 



300 
180 



London 

Edinbuigh 
Dublin 



Miles. 

z 7 ? N. 



H.M. 

% & 

o 12 aft 



250 N. W. o 26 aft 



Bergen 
Copenhagen 



5 <;o N. 



o 24 bcf. 



4S0 N. E. b 50 bcf. 



Sweden 



8co 



5 co 



Ruflia 



j 500 



1 100 



Stockholm 750 N. E. Ii 10 bcf. 



Religions 



Numb, 
Inhab, 



Lutherans, &c. 



Calvinifts 

Luth.CaIv.&Pap.2|Mill 



Mill 



7 

2 iVliil 



Lutherans 

Lutherans 



2 hMiU 



Lutherans 



3 Mill. 



Pcterfburgh (1140 N. EJ2 4 bcf. 



1 



oland 



00 



680 




IruffbnDo- 
minions 

Germany 

Bohemia 
Holland 



Warfaw 



I760 E. 



1 



24 bef. 



Fland 



ers 



France 



I 



Uncertain 



600 



500 



.;oo 



160 



180 



600 



Spain 



Portugal 



Switzeiland 



Lombardy 
Popedom 

Naples 

Hungary 

Danubian 7 

Provinces 5 

Lit.Tartary 

Greece 



Sardinia 
Ifland 



700 



300 



2 CO 



I CO 



Amsterdam 



150 E. 



-- 



I CO 



CO 



Hruilcls 



180 S. E. 



Paris 



500 Madrid 



100 



260 



ico 




160 S. E. 



Greek Church 

Papifts 



1 

Berlin 540 E. 


0 59 bef. 


Vienna [650 E. 


1 5 bef* 


Prague jcoo E. 


1 4 bef. 



Luth. and Calv. 



Uncer- 
tain. 



o 18 bef, 

o 16 bef. 



Luth 



Calv. 20 Mill. 



Papifts 



2 1 Mill. 



elision 



3 Mm. 



o 9 bef* 



Papifts 
Papifts 



1 1 Mill 



Mill 



90 S. 



840 s. w. 



o 



17 aft* 



Papifts 



o 38 aft* 



420 S. E. |o 28 bef. ICalv. and Papifts. I 2 Mill 



Sevcralfmall States \ PiedmontjMontferra^Milan^I'armajMcv t.n? Mantua, Venice, Genoa, Tufcany, Sec 
Chief Towns are, Turin, Cafal, Milan, Parma, Modrna, Mantua, Venice, Genoa, Florence. 



240 j 




Rome 1 


I780 S.E. | 


0 52 bef. 


Papifts | 


Ii \ Mill. 


270 


180 


Naples 


1870 S. E. 


1 0 bef. 


Papifts 


3 i Mill. ' 


300 1 


200 


Buda 


7 8o S.E. | 


1 17 bef. 


Papifts 


3 Mill. 


600 

580 

400 


420 
240 

240 ! 


( Conftan- 
l tinople 

Cafta 
Ath ens 


1320 S. E. 

1 500 E. 
1230 S. E. 


1 58 bcf. 

2 24 be\ 
1 37 bcf. 


Mahometans^ with 
fome Jews and 

Chriftians 


8 Mill. 


135 1 


1 57 


Cagliari 


The King 
Turin, in 


• 

reiidcs at 
Italy. 


Papifts | 

1 


2 \ Mill. 

1 j 



The Situation of the fevcral Kingdoms and States, with the principal Towns 

in each, you will find inferibed in the adjoining Map, with their Dijlances 

and Pcjitions exactly laid down with relpect to each other. 

The Europeans in general are well made, and tolerably fair, except in 
Spain, where they begin to be jhvarthy : — In Drefs, they are fond of imitat- 
ing the French. — The Spaniards and Hungarians wear Whijkers. — The Turks 
long Beards, Turbants, and a long Veil tied with a Suih. — The Turkill) La- 
dies Drefs much rclembles that of the Men. 

The 



12 



A SHORT SYSTEM OF 



The COMMODITIES of thefe Countries are, in the Northern Parts, as 
in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, — Pitch, Tar, Rofm, Hemp, Deals, Majls, 

Oaks, Furs, iron, Coal, Tin, and Fiji. In the Middle, as Great Britain, 

northern Part of France, Holland, Germany, and Poland, — Corn, Cyder, Perry, 
Hops, Cattle, Salt, Lavn, Lace, Cambrick, Woollen Cloth, Leather, Gloves, 

Clocks, Watches, Hardware, Toys, Paper, Hats, and Glafs. In the South, 

as in Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Turkey, — Wine, Allom, Amber, Rice, Raifms, 

Oranges, Lemons, Marble, Cottons, Velvets, and Mohair, 

The ISLANDS of this Quarter are, in the North, — Greenland, famous for 
its Whale Filhery. — And Iceland, in which is the burning Mountain Hecla, 
fuppofed by its frequent Eruptions, to be the Caufe of the Northern Lights ; 
it belongs, with the little Iflcs of Farro, together with thole of Zealand and 
Funen, &c. in the Baltic, to the Crown of Denmark. Near Great Britain, 

are the Shetland Ifles, the Weftern Iiles, Orkneys, Man, Anglefca, Scilly, Wight, 

Jerfey, Guernfey, fubject to the Englijh. On the Weji, are the Azores, 

Nine in Number, the Chief, St. Michael-, St. Maria, Torcera, and Graciojia ; 

the Trade is Wine and Sugary and all belong to the King of Portugal. In 

the Mediterranean Sea are Tvica, Majorca, and Minorca ; belonging to Spain 

and Corfica, belonging to the French. Sardinia, a Kingdom of itfelf. 

Sicily, belongs to the King of Naples, and in it is the burning Mountain 

Etna. Malta belongs to its own Governor, called the Grand Majler. 

Corfu, Cephalonia, and Zant, are fubjeti to the Venetians. Cyprus, Can- 

dia, Rhodes, Patmos, and the Clutter of fmall ones in the Archipelago, belong 
to the Turks. 



The principal MOUNTAINS in this Part of the World are the Dolphrino 
Hills, between Sweden and Norway ; the Hyperborean or Riphceian Moun- 
tains in the North Part of Mufcovy ; — the Caparthen Mountains in the 
South Part of Poland; — the Pyrcnean Hills between Spain and France; — the 
Alpi between Italy and Germany ; — the Appenine Hills dividing Italy into 
Eait and Weft; — Vefuvius, a remarkable burning Mountain near Naples ; 
the Peak in England ; — Plinlimmon in Wales; — and Grampiar and Chevoit 
Hills in Scotland. 



In this Quarter, the mofl noted RIVERS are, the Thames, Severn, and 

Humber, in England; Forth, Tay, and Tvced, in Scotland; — Shannon, Boyn, 



and Barroir, in Ireland ; — Rhine, Elbe, and Oder, in Germany, — Wei/el, 



Neejler, and Neeper, in Poland; — Tcyo and Duero in Portugal; — the Ebro 
and G u ad al quiver in Spain ; — Tiber and Po in Italy ; Don, Walga, and Dwina, 
in Rullia; — Seine, Loire, Rhone, and Garonne, in France; and the Danube, 
v.-hich runs all through Germany, Hungary, Turkey in Europe, and empties 
itielf into the Black Sea. 



The grcateit CURIOSITY in this Quarter is the Whale Filhery, among 
the Field* of Ice, which have been encrealing for Ages upon the Coait of 
Greenland. A Whale is ulually 60 or So Feet long; arFords from 60 to ico 
Barrels of Cil, from his Fat; and 4 or 500 Pieces of ll'kakbcr.e, which is 
taken from his laws or Gill?. This Trade is chieriv carried on bv the En?- 
iifz and Dutch. One Whale is valued generally at icoc, or I2COl. 
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MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
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HE BRITISH EMPIRE 

wholly lurrounded by the S 



Wefteni Part of Europ 



and 



is 



It contains — Great Britain* Ireland, and 



the Ijlcs thereunto adjoining; asexpreiled in this Map. 

Great Britain is in Length 6?o Miles, hut of ditt^rcnt Breadths in different 



Places ; is lurrounded by the Sea, and contains England, Scotland, and Wales 

being the largeft Ifland in Europe, 

England is parted on the North from Scotland by the Rivers Tweed and Sohcax 



the Ball it is wafhed by the German 0 



the South by 



Channel 



and on the Weft parted from IV ales by a Line drawn from the Ifle of Angle fey 
round Flint/hire, by Shrcpjh/re and Herefordjhire, 



down to the End of the 



River S 

England is about 360 Miles long, and 300 broad : — Contains 40 Counties: 
Wales is 124 Miles long, and 100 broad, and contains 12 Counties. The 
Name and Chief Town of each County, with its Dijlance from London, the 

Capital City, — the Number of Parches, Market Towns, and Members of Par- 



liament are exprefled in the following Table. 



Counties 



Bedfotdfhhc 
Berkfbirc 

Buckinghamshire 
Cambiid^efuiit: 

Chefhire 

Cornwall 
Cumberland 

Deibyihiru 

Devonfhirc 

Dorleilhits 

Durham 
Eflbc 

Gloceftcrfhire 

Hertturdfhitvj 
Hercfordthire 
Hunting Jonihire 

Kt:nt 

Lancufhirc 
Leiceftei (hire 
Lmcolnfhire 

Munmouthflnre 

Norfolk 

N o ! \ h :im }> ton *h i rc 

N01 rhumhci land 
Nott i ngh a mihnv 
Oxfordihite 



Circ. 



\ 




73 
120 

138 

i3oj 
112] 

150' 
168 



130 

200 



\ 



1 5° 1 
107; 

146 

iod; 
130; 
120 

160 
I7 °, 
1 Bo 

80 
140 
120 
160 

90 
110 



10 

12 
16 

9 

26 

1 1 

39 
22 

9 

30 

20 

S 

6 

33 

*7 
12 

35 
6 

7 

3^ 

13 

9 



Par. ^ § Chief Towns 



116 

140 

I'M 
161 

39+ 

nS 

4'5i 
2 Jo' 

120 

176 

79 

61* 
192 



117 
660 

4 

2^0 



4 

8 

8 

24 
6 

8 

4 
18 

4 
12 

6 
4 

12 
9 

8 

9 



i Bedford 
Reading 

[Buckingham 
C'unbi uigc 

ICIrILt 
Lmncdton 

Car! 1 lie 
Dn by 

•Kxeter 
1 



4 

9 

8 

4 
44 

* 

6 

4 

26 i 

20 iDoichcttcr 



{Durham 
■Colcherter 

l( -lvCfittT 

Southampton 
Hertford 

j Heritor J 
'Huntingdon 

Can t ci bury 

|LancalLr 
Lei caller 

tLuicoln 

•LONDON 

■Monmouth 

[Norwich 

(Northampton 

iNewraltle 

[Nottingham 
Oxtonl 



^5 



79 

s: 

210 

126 

12 ; 

7<< 



21 



57 

9 l > 
Hi 



I 2C 

27C 

53 



Counties 



Circ. 



3 



4- l-Ruthndihire 



1 Shropftmv 
1 Somer lit fhi re 
1 Staihmhhirc 

'Suffolk 

! Surry 
Suffcx 



j Warwickfhne 
j Weltmorehnd 



f Wilt Ihire 

! Worcefterfhire 
Yorkshire 



North Wales. 
Angldcy 

; Carnarvonshire 
Denbigh Ihinu 
Klmtfhirc 

Merionethfliire 
Montgomery (hire 

1 

South Wales. 1 
Baxknockfliirc 
Cardiganihife 

Camhuthcnthire 
(fUinorgdnlhiie 

; Pern brotf (hire 
'R id north ire 



1 



3 r 



40 

204 
141 

1 12 

is* 

120 
140 
130 
320 



So 

no 
1x6 

81 

94 



94 

I I 2 

93 



2 

17 
3S 

30 
14 

8 
22 
1 2 

56 



3 
5 

6 

5 
3 

5 



4 

5 

5 

9 
7 
4 



?ar. 












170 


14 


3*5 


18 


150 


9 


575 


16 


140 


14 


>*- 


28 




7 


26 


4 


304 


34 


152 


9 


563 


30 




2 


63 


2 


57 


2 , 


28 


2 


37 


I 


47 


2 


61 


2 


i t 


2 


87 


2 


118 


2 


45 


3 


S3 





Okeham 
Shiewibury 

Briftol 

vSt afford 
Ijilwich 

Guildford 
Ciiichcttcr 

Warwick 



Apple by 
Salt [bury 

Worcefter 
York 



Beaumaris 

Carnarvon 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Harlech 
Montgomery 



Brecknock 

Canligpn 

C^nntMthen 

CaidirF 

Pembroke 

Radnor 



94 
155 

125 

30 
63 

93 

267 

80 
1 12 



The 



RIVERS of principal Note in England are 



1 

the Thames y Sever ft, 



In 



Tre?2t, Humber 9 Med-way, Oufe> Title, Avon, Dcrvient, Merjy, 6cc. 

Wales, the /ry* and Da\ 

The mod noted HILLS in England arc — the Peak in Derby fh ire; Mahern 
in W orcefterfture; Mendip-Hills'm Somerietfhire. — In Wales — Snoivden-Hills, 

P/inlitnon. and the Black- Mountains, 



In England ^re 22 BISHOPRICKS j 



4 



Bifhops; of which 



Arcb-BijhopSj Canterbury and 2 



h make in all 26 

There are alio 



England 2 famous Univcrfitie 



;. .. ; / 



Oxford and Camunage: 



Th 



former of 



which contains 20 Colleges and 5 Halls; the latter contains 12 Colleges and 
4 Halls. — In Wales there is no Univerlity. 

The cftablimed RELIGION in England and Wales is Lutheranifnu The 
Inhabitants are about 7 Millions in Number ; of which almolt. 1 Million and 
a Half live in and about London. 



E 



SCOTLAND 
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A SHORT SYSTEM OF 



SCOTLAND lies on the North of Erckr.d, parted fern it by the 
Risers 'Tzcecd and Salzcay ; end is about ~zz Miles long and 150 broad. 
It is divided by the River "lay, which runs near the Middle of it, into 
2 Parts ; — Highlands snd Lozclands, which contain 34. Swires, in which are 
many populous Towns and Villages, but the Capital City is Edinburgh, 
diilant from London about 270 Miles North. 

In the Lo-afends (next England ; are thefe 22 COUNTIES. — 1. Thiotdalc, 
2. March* 3. T'ceedal:, 4. Liddejdale, 5. Ejcdale, 6. Anahdale, 7. iSiddcjdalc, 

S.Galh-atay, 9. Car rick, 10. Kyle, 11. Cunningham, 12. Arran, 1$. Clyde/dale, 



14. Lenox, 1 5. Sterling, 16. Fjfo 17. St rat hem, 1$. Menteith, 19. Argylc, 
20. Can tire, 21. Lor;;:, and 22. Lot hi en. 

In the Hi^ (fends are thefe 13 COUNTIES. — 1. Lochabar, 2. Brcadalbin, 
3. Perth, 4. At hoi, 1. Angus, 6. Mcrns, 7. Afar, 8. B achat;, 9. Murrey, 
10. Ro/s, 11. Sutherland, 12. Caithnefs, and 13. Strathna r cem. 

The Chief CITIES are the 4 Universities ; viz. Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 

Gfefgovc y and 5/- A::d : ezcs. 

The principal RIVERS in Scotland a re t h e Tveed, Clyde, 7V/, and all na- 
vigable; belides many Z,<z&\r, of which ZtTwsWand Ne/sarc the rnoft remarkable. 



The MOUNTAINS of Note are the Cbhot- Hills, and thole of ^///Wj 



The eirablilhed RELIGION here is the Prejbytcrian : — Confequently'they 

have no B if: ops. — The Inhabitants about 2 Millions. 



R E L A N D lies Well of England, is wholly furrounded by the Sea, 
and parted from Great Britain by St. George's Channel, which in fome 



Places is 60 Miles over, in others not lb much as 20. Ireland is in Length 




about too Miles, in Breadth about 1 ;o. 'Tis ufuallv divided into a. Pro 
vinces — Lir/ier, Murtficr, Connaught, and Vljier, which contain 32 Counties, 
in which are fevera! Cities and populous Towns ; but the Capital is Dublin, 

about 2;o Miles North Well of London. 

In LINSTERarei2 Counties i.Eaft-Mcath, 2. H'cJ-Meatb, 3. Louth, 



4. Longjord, 5. Kings-County, 6. Queens-County, 7. Catberlo;>gb, S. Kilkenny, 
9. Ki.dare, 10. Ji'anyord, 1 1. Wicklo'cc, and 12. Dublin. 

in MUNSTFR are 5 Counties 1. Csri, 2. Kerry, 3. Limerick, 4. T^- 

perarv, and 5. Waterjord. 

In CONNAUGHT are 6 Counties i,Sligo, 2. Letrim, 3. Rofcojnmon* 

4. Galzccy* Mayo, and 6. Clare. 

In L'LSTtR are 9 Countie- 1. Antrim, 2. Dozen, 3. Armagh, 4. Cava a, 

C. Lo':doKuer~y, 6. Dcnnegal, 7. Fermanagh, S. Tyron, and 9. Monagafi, 

Thdiv noted CITIES beiides Dublin, are Limerick, JVaterjcrd, Kinfale, 
Cork, Athlon-:, Gallozcay, Londonderry ccc. They have 4 Areh-Biihops, vi;;. 

Armagh, Dubli>:, Ca'lel, and 'Tuam and 18 Biihopricks. Dublin is their 

only L'?:iver:ity, and is one of the largeft and tineft Cities in b urope. 



The n:oi i noted RIVERS here are the Si:an?::n, Barren-, Saver. Fey;:, 

Nut-, and Efeck'a'arcr. 1 he Country abound^ in lakes, but the chief 

are — Lc.rb-Earw Lowrb-year'-, and L:: rc-Cy r.b. 

ThechiefVOUNTAlNSarei^ 

The RELIGION etbbliihed he re i? L:>tb;ranifw as in England; but the 



Inhabit:nt= profeiun^ Pope^v are more than ; Parts in i. of the whole Kinc 5 "- 

The ISLANDS round Gre.it- Britain are the Shetland and Orknevs North of 

Sw?:hr.i; they .;:e mr.ny hut final], the chic: Maitlc-.d and Pomona. '1 lie 

//'. v— : /..".••:.;>, le-ais, Sly. Mull, J': :, jwa, Ife, A;.;:a;.\ and 7>\v/V — In the 

C* . ••.'::.* are _V.:v and Anglyey. — In the 1'r.g jh C ; :r>:?;el are I'iZ'bt, 



t m 



- f G:*:^v:,>\ ^/ v, ^LJii\\-^\ A::d at t.]- E;:d arc the little, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 



A 



SIA lies Eaft of Europe, is about 4S00 Miles long, and 43CO broad, 
bounded on the North by the Frozen Ocean, by the Pacific on the 

Eaji, by the Red Sea on the Weft, and the Indian Ocean on the South. This, 

though the Second, is yet the principal Quarter of the Globe; for here our 
'rji Parents were created, and placed in the Garden of Eden here once ftood 



I 



this Country our Saviour 



us wa 



ihort 



was born, and 

the Theatre of almoil 



the famous Tower of Babel 

compleated our Rcdempt 
every Action recorded in the lacred Scriptures. It is divided into many prin 

cipal Regions, whole Names, Extent, chief Cities, &c. are as under. 




Nations. Length | Breadth 



Jhincic 
Mogulean 

Independent 

China 



Mosul 



India 



Pcriia 



f Arabia 



Syria 



< 
c 



■5< 



Diarhiclc or 
Mcfapotamia 

Turcomonia 



The Bounds o| thtd 
Parts are unlimited, 

each Power pufhin? 

on his Conqutrts as 
far as lie can. 



Holy Land 
Natolia 



G 



2COO 



2COO 



l6()0 



I ;oo 



2-0 



210 



7?° 



560 



360 



* * * 



I 203 



l6o 



90 



310 



Chief City 



Tobolfkoi 
Chynian 

Tibet 

Samercand 



Alecch. 



Mcppo 



jcrulalem 



Dill. & J5ear- 
Irom London 



2160 N. E. 

4-j.So N. E. 

5780 E. 

'z$oo E. 



Dit.o! i imt 
tr. London. 



Religions 



+ 

8 



10 bcf. Chriilians&Pagans 



1000 


!*eki n 
Dclly 




■ 

I OOD 


Siam or Pegu 


I 2C0 


[fpahan 



4320 N. E« 



4 bef. 
40 bcf, 

4 36 bef. 



7 24 bef. 



3720 E. 
^040 E. 



2460 E. 



Pagans 
Pagans 

Pagans 



Pagans 



; 16 bef. 



6 44 bcf. Pagans 



Mahomet. Sc Pagans 



3 20 bef. 



Mahometans 



2640 S. E. |z 52 bcf. 



iSf'o E. 



1920 S. E. 



2 30 bcf. 



Mahometans 



s 



Chrift.&Mal lomct. 



.1 



2 24 bef. ChriiE&Mahomer 



!!urfaor Smyrna 1440 S. E. 1 4S bef Mahometans 



Bagdad 



2160 E. 2 56 bef. 



300 lErzcrum 



i860 E. 2 44 bef. 



Mahometans, 

viith fome few 

Chriftians. 



IV ft is 



I02O E. 



X to bcf. 



The Turks, Perfians. Moguls, and Chine fe, are of good Shape and Com- 
plexion : The Men wear Turbants* Veils, and Slippers ; the Women drefs much 
like the Men, only they wear a ftiffened Cap like a Mitre, and their Hair 
down. The Mogul Ladies are fond of Bracelets on their Arms and Leers : 

Rings on their Fingers and Toes, jewels in their Noies, and Pendants in 
their Ears : and the Chin- fe Ladies are remarkable for their little Feet ; and 

* 

the Gentlemen for long Nails. In Siam, Pegu, &c. the Inhabitants are Tawncy* 
and Features coarfe. The Men wear a Piece of Cloth wrapped round their 

Waift, and pull their Beards (as the Chine fe and Tartars do) up by the Root. 

The Women have, betides the Piece about their Waift, another thrown round 
their Breads and Shoulders, leaving the reft of the Body bare. The Common 



People near the Sea go almoft naked. 



* Tn this Quarter flood the Temple of D'ana, at Ephefus in Natolia, b:2rnt the Night Alexander 
the Great wa* horn. Near to th.'t it nod the famous City Tr:\\ totaKv deftroyed by the Greeks, 
120? Years befnn- Chrilt Here alio ftood the feven C'jurcht* mentioned by St. John in the Reve- 
lations. -Alfo Txre and SW;>/, on the Coail of the Holy Land, once vaft Cities of Trade, but now 
the Habitation of a few Fjiv* n::)i. -Eiwwifc S'j.fon and ii*v:cryut\ large Cities dcflroved by Fire 
from Heaven for their Wickcdnel*. — Alfo W/ir^) and Bc'\!:?u great Cities in Mefapotamia, near 

J'a*™ \ now th? Habitation of only iy^srs, Srrpr?;*^ and Zfa/j. In the Holv Land ltood the 

famous G7/> and Temple of J^UjJcm, ddlro)<.d by J'tJ^afian abuut 70 Years after ChnjL 



The 



i6 A SHORT SYSTEM OF 



The TRADE of thefe Parts in Tartary is in Sables, Martins, Furs, Ira 

Sec. — In the other Parts, Silk, Garofe, Sczfces, Carpets, lapejiry, Ziehen 

Mujk, Cinnamon, Aloes, Rhubarb, Ginfeng, Myrrh, Camphirc, Cijf'ee, im\vv/ 
Manna, Spices, Nutmegs, Tea, Drugs, G:!J Dujl, £>uickjiher, Diamond. 
and fine China, Laquered and Japan Ware. 



In this Quarter are alfo Camels, Dromedaries, Buffaloes, Elephants, Lions, 
Tygers, Serpents, Locujls, Scorpions, Ora-Ootans and Chawpanzeys, which arc 
Animals almoil as big as a Man, and greatly refemble the Human Shape. 

The ISLANDS in Afia are thole of Japon, as Japon itfelf, Ton/a and 

Bongo, — alio Formofa, — the Bajlee Ifles, very fmall, — Aynan and Macco. 

The Ladrone Ifles, the chief Guam and Tinian. — The Philippine Ifles 1 1,000 
in Number, chiefly fmall ones ; the principal are Luconia, Mindanao, and 
Tendayes. — The Moluccas or Clove Iflands, the chief Gilolo, Ceram, MacaJJar, 
Amboyna, and Banda, where the Nutmegs grow. — The Sunda I lies, Borneo, 

Java, and Sumatra, &c. — The Andaman and Nicobar Ifles, all fmall. — The 
Maldives, many Thoufands very fmall, in the Indian Sea, — and Ceylon, or 
fine Cinnamon Ifle, near the Coalt of Coromandel. 



Moft of thefe Iflands lying near or under the Line, afford great Quantities 

of Sugar and Spice, which the Dutch trade with to all Parts of the World. 

The Inhabitants, who are of a Tawney or Olive Colour, and go almoft 
naked, ufe Bows and pcifoned Arrows, are fuperltitious and grofs Idolaters ; 
and in fome Places (it is laid) offer their Children in Sacrifices to their Idol 
Gods. 



The principal RIVERS in this Quarter are the Tigris and Euphrates, be 

tween Arabia and Perfia. — Tobol and Oby in Tartary. — Indus in the Mogul's 



Empire. — Ganges in India, — the Hoambo or Tello^ River in the North ; and 

the River T ay, that runs by Canton, in the South of China. 



The chief MOUNTAINS here are Ararat, near the Cafpian Sea, on 
which the Ark relied after the Flood. — Horeb and Sinai in Arabia. — Lebanon 
in the Holy Land. — Mount Taurus running from Eail to Welt of all Alia. 

Imaus in Tartan". — Caucaffus between Tartary and the Great Mogul' s Em- 
pire, — and the Naugracut Mountains in Tibet. 

In this Quarter one great CURIOSITY is, the vail Brick Wall in China, 
1500 Miles long, 30 Feet high, and broad enough for S Perfons to ride 
abreail, fortified with a fquare Tower, at the Distance of every Mile : It 
was built about iSco Years ago to keep out the roving Tartars, and it is at 
this Time very little decayed. — Another Curiofity is the wonderful Talloxv 

Tree, which bears a Fruit, whofe Kernel has all the Properties of Tallow, 

and of that the Chlneje are laid to make their Candles* 
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j\ — — — ^ ' " — - — - v j, <. , «n U iui- 

x \ rounded on all Sides by the Sea, except a narrow Neck of Land about 



FRICA is the third Quarter, fituatedto the South of Europe, and fur 



60 Miles over (called the Ifthmus of Suez) which joins it to AJia, at the 
Top of the Red Sea. This Country is about 4300 Miles long, and 4200 broad, 
and lies chiefly in the Torrid Zone; the Equator running through the Middle 
of it. Here once dwelt the Queen of Sheba, who, on paying a Vifit to the 
Magnificent King Solomon, flood amazed at the Wifdom and Glories of his 
Court. Here we find a Race of People quite Black, having flat Nofes, thick 
Lips, and Hair like Wool*. This Quarter is generally divided as under. 



Nations. I u^. I fcnd.ll Chief City. |gi*S| Jj* £2%. 




M orocco 

Algiers 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

B 



area 



500 
420 
400 
700 
400 



480 



F 



ez 



400 Algiers 

250 Tunis 

240 Tripoli 

300 Tolcmeta 



Egypt 



600 



250 



Bilidulgcrid 



2500 



Grand Cairo 



35o 



Dara 



1080 S. 

920 s. 



0 

o 



24 aft. 
13 bcf. 



990 S, E. 10 39 bef. 
1260 S. E. p 56 bef 
1440 S. E. j[ 26 bef. 

1920 S. E. 2 ix bcf. 



Religions. 



1565 S. 0 32 aft. 



Mahometans 
Mahometans 

Mahometans 
Mahomerans 

Mahometans 
Mahometans 



Pagans 



Za.ira 



2400 



660 



Negmland 22co 



840 



Guinea 



1800 



360 



Tcgcfla 

Madinga 

Kcnin 



1840 S. to 24 aft. 



2<;oo S. 



o 38 afc. 



Pagans 
Pagans 



Z70o S. o 20 bef, 



Pagans 




Nubia 



940 



600 Nubia 



Abyffinia 



900 



800 



Gondar 



2418 S, E. I2 1 2 bef. Mahom. & Pag 
2880 S. E. 2 20 bef. Chriftians 



Abex 



?4° 



1 ^o 



Doncala 



3580 S. E.|2 36 bef. IChrif. & Pagans 



The AlLJe Parts 9 called Lower Ethiopia, are very little known to the Europeans, 




Loango 



410 



C 
3 



Congo 



540 



Loango 



3100 S 



St. Salvador 3480 S 



o 
i-3 



Angola 



360 



Loando 



37$° S 



0 44 bef. iChrif. & Pagans 

1 o bef. ChriC & Pagans 
058 bef. Chrif. & Pagans 



Bcnguela 



430 



1 1 Mat am an 



450 



Bengucla 

No Towns 



3900 S. jo 58 bef. 



Pagans 



* * * 



* * * 




Ajan 



900 



Zanguebar 



1400 



00 



Brava 



3702 S. E. I2 40 bef 



Pagans 



Monomotap 
Monemugi 

So tola 



960 



900 



Vlclmdaor ■ ^ c it I- u 0 f 

. ■ U440 o. b.|2 18 bet. 



Monomotapa 4500 S. 



Pagans 



1 1 



8 bef. 



Pagans 



660 Chicova 



480 



Terra de Nat. 600 



Caftaria or 
Hottentots 



780 



300 [Sotola 



4260 S. 
4600 S. E. 



350 1N0 Towns 



* * * 



1 44 bef. 


Pagans 


2 18 bef. 


t 1 

Pagans 1 


* * * 


Pagans 



660 pP^ ofGood 5*>o S. 

1 Hope 1 3 



1 



4 bcf 



Moft ftupid Pa- 
gan^, 




* Some Writers have fuppofed thefe People to be the Defcendants of Cain\ who for hi? Cruelty 



toh 

Be 



his Brother, has that Mark fet upon him. — Others have eftccmcd them to be a different Species of 
ings, and therefore ranked them a Link Lower than us in the Chain of Exiftence:— whilft many 



have attributed that dufiy Hue to the Nature of their Diet, and intcnie Heat of the Country. 

F 



Along 



iS A SHORT SYSTEM OF 



Along the Coajls of the Mediterranean, in Egypt, Bilidulgerid, and Zaara, 
the People are of a tawney Complexion, and drefs like the Turks ; but in all 
Qt her Parts of this Quarter, the Inhabitants are black. The better Sort 
of Negroes wear thin Vefis and white Caps, but the Poor go almoft: n^ked, 
having only a fmall Piece of Skin, orcoarfe Stuff wrapped about their Waiif. 
The poor Hottentots, daubed over with Greafi and Soot, and having their 
Arms, Legs, and Neck wrapped round with the raw Guts of Beails, make a 
moft defpicable and ncjly Appearance. 

Through Barley, Nuria, and Egypt, the COMMODITIES are Rice, 
Figs, Raijir.s, Oravges, Lemons, Citrons, Almonds, Pomegranates, Olives, 
Senna, Dares, Letters, Chit, Sugar, and Indigo. — In Negroland and Gui- 
nea, — 0 /iris ies Feathers, Gold-Dujl, Elephants -'Teeth, Pepper, and flairs, 
which are chiefly purchafed by the Englifi, and tranfported to America. 
The Inland Countries are faid to be full of Lions, Tygcrs, Monkeys, Rhino- 
cerofes, and Crocodiles : The Natives are little known. To the South, along 

the Ccail, the Trarnck is Amber gr cafe, Mujk, Chit, Lemons, Millet, Pearls, 
Gold-Duyi, 6cc. chienV carried on by the Dutch and Portuguefe • the former 



of which have a large Settlement at the Cape of Good Hope, and the lattet 
many on the Eajlern and Wejlcrn Sides of the Continent. 

The ISLANDS of this Quarter are, Madagafcar, the largeft; the InhaH- 

black, '•jcild, fai'age, naked, and under no particular Governor. The 



Illands of Cape Verde, 10 in Number. St. Vincent, St. Nicholas, Lucia 



Aniania, Sal, Bonavijla, J ago, Mayo, Brazo, and Fu ego, all fubject 



Portuguese* — The Canary Illands, 14 in Number, the chief, Teneri/f] Ferro 
d Canary, belong to the Crown of Spain. — The Madeira, noted for excel- 



lent Wine, fubject to the Portuguese. — The Guinea Ifles, as Princes, Po, 



Anmfcn, Thomas, Matthew, tec. belong to the Portugueze. And the I lie 



A/cent ion and St. Hellen, belong to the Englijl 



The principal MOUNTAINS here are, the Lybian Mount, between 
Z.aara and Egypt ; — Mount Atlas, between Barbary and Bilidulgerid, which 



gives Name to the neighbouring Ocean, called the Atlantic Ocean. — The 
Mountains of the Moon in Ethiopia, near the Empire of Monemugi. — And 
the Pico or Peak in Tenerijj\ one of the Canary Ifles, in Form of a Su^ar 

Loaf, fuppofed to be the highelt in the World, and may be feen 40 Leagues 



rant 



The moll: noted RIVERS here are, the Nile in Nubia and Egypt : — The 



Niger running through all Negrcland : — The Gambia and Senegal, on which 
the Englijl and French have ibme Settlements, are only Branches oi 
Nizer. 



The principal CURIOSITIES in Africa are, the vaft Pyramids in Egvpt, 

three Miles Well of Cairo, fuppofed to be built by the Children of Ilrael, 
when in Bondage, for Sepulchres for the Egyptian Kings. — Alio, the 
M-axmy Pits near the Pyramids, in which are found the Bodies of People, 
embalmed and buried 3000 Years ago, yet perfect and diltinct at this Dav. 



AMERICA. 
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MERICA is the lafl: Quarter of the World : It lies about 2300 Miles 

Weft of England? and is of vaft Extent. Bounded on the North 
by unknown Parts, by the Atlantic Ocean on the Eaft, by the great South 



Sea on the South and Wejl. 'Tis 8 or 9 thoufand Miles in Length, and 



about 3 thoufand in "Breadth. 



It was difcovered fir ft 




Chriftopher Colum 

bus, with a Spanift Fleet, in Oflober 1492, but more fully by Americus 

Vejputius in 1497, anc * fr° m hi m takes its Name. — It is often called the Wejl 
Indies, in Contradiftinclion to the farther Parts of Afia, ftiled the Eajl 
Indies, difcovered by the Portugnefe a little before both which Countries 
were unknown to the Europeans till that Time. Nature feems to have di- 
vided it into two Parts, North and South, by a narrow Neck of Land, called 
the Ifthmus of Darien, or Panama, which in fame Places is not more than 
30 Miles over*. 



NORTH AMERICA is divided into thefe following Parts. 



Nations. Length. J Breadth. I Chief City 



Dii.fc Hearing Dift. of Time. », 
from London, from London. 1 e on ^ s 0 



Mexico, or 
New Spain 



2000 



600 



Mexico 




Granada, or I . . . , L P 
New Mexico' " oumls undetermined.!!*, tee 



California 

Florida Eail 
and Weft. 

Canada 



LotJftana 



British Colo- 



nies 



Nova Scotia 



Bounds undetermined. jSt. Juan 



480 



360 



1 800 



1400 



3 ;o 



St. Auguftine I3960 W 



1260 IC^uebec 



IOOO 


Fort Louis 


300 


Bofton 


2^0 


Hallifax 



40S0 N. W 



2760 W. 



2,-80 w. 



6 50 aft 



4320 N.W. I 7 o aft. 



5 24 aft. 



4 40 aft 



4 1 ; aft 



Mpain 



Spain 



Spain 



England, now 

ceded to Spain 



2760 N. W. 4 56 aft. {England 



6 4 aft. [Spain 



England, now 
free States. 



lEngland 



The North Part of the Continent is very little known, and ftill claimed hy 

the Englift:. The chief Places are Rupert's Fort, in Eftimaux, or New 
Britain — Port Nelfon and Churchill in New North Wales — and New Seven/, 
and Albany, in New South Wales. 



The BritiJJj Colonies — now the Free States of North America, are New 

England, containing 4 Provinces, the chief Town Bofton. New York, the 

chief Town New York. New jferjey, the chief Town Elizabeth T iwn. 

Penjilvania, the chief Town Philadelphia. Delaware, chief Town 

Ncwcaftle. Maryland, chief Town Baltimore. Virginia, the chief 

Town James Town. Carolina, the chief Town Charles Town. And 

Georgia, whofe chief Town is the Savannah ; making in all 13 Provinces. 

t 

* If this Ifthnus were cut through to make a fafe PafTage for Ships into theoppofite Seas ; and 
alfo a like Cut made acrofs the Ifthmus of Suez y at the End of the Mediterranean y to open a Com- 
munication with the RrJ valt Advantages would be derived from thence to the Trading World, 
?-nd the great Voyage round the Globe would become not only much farter 9 but Jafer than at 
prefent. 

The 





no A SHORT SYSTEM 

The INDIANS here are generally of a brown Complexion ; the few that are 
*xhite, ftain themfelves of a copper or re J Colour, and fome with Streakes of 
Slue, They are dexterous with their Bows and Arrows; and very fond of 

adorning themfelves with Strings of Beads and Shells about their Necks, and 
Rings and Plates in their Ears and Nofes, and pull their Beards up by the 
Hoots. They go naked in the Summer, but in the Winter cover themfelves 
with the Skins of Beaits taken in hunting, which is their chief Employ. 
The Mexicans are civil and decile, the reft favage and cruel they fcalp their 
Prifoners, and fometimes (it is laid) broil and eat them. They are grofs Ido- 
laters, and woHhip the Sun and Stars. 

Note ; the Religion, Language, and Drefs of the feveral Colonics in Ame- 
rica, are the fame of the European Nations they belong to. 



The COMMODITIES here are, Cotton, Silk, Skins, Furs, Feathers, Co- 
chineal, Logwood, Mahogany ', Tobacco, Iron, Pine- Apples, Sugar, and feveral 

Sorts of Drugs. 

The chief ISLANDS are, Newfoundland, belonging to the Englijh, famous 
for its Fifhery. Bermudas or Summer IJles, are the Property of Great Bri- 



tain. Cape Breton, Anticojli, and St. Johns, belong to the Engl/Jh. 

The Bahama Ifles, (many in Number, but Providence only inhabited) belong 

to the Englijh. The Antilles, as Cuba, Hifpaniola, and Porto Rico, belong 

to Spain, and Jamaica to the Englijh. The Caribbee Ifles, the chief St. 

C brift op k er s , Anguila, Antigua, Barbadocs, belong to the Englijh. St. 

Martin, Bartholomew, Dejeado, Gundaloupe, Marigalante, Martinico, and 

Granada, belong to the French. Eujiatia and Saba belong to the Dutch, 

and St. Thomas to the Danes. Thefe Iflands pro'duce vafl: Quantities 

of Sugar, (in planting of which Tboufands of Negroes are employed) Tobacco, 

Pepper, Tarns, Indigo, Ginger, Gums, Dying-woods, Cocoa, Cotton, Parrots, 
Fijb, Turtles, and Lignum Vita. 

The chief MOUNTAINS here are, the Apalacbcan between Carolina and 
Louiiiana. But in the North are vait unknown Mountains perpetually co- 
vered with Snow, from whence the Winds blowing the greatefl Part of the 

Year, thefe Countries become much colder than thofe in Europe in the fame 
Latitude . 



The moft remarkable RIVERS are, St. Laurence, dividing the EngliJJi 

Plantations from Canada. The Mijjijjippi, and the Ohio, in Louiji 



d the River North in New Mexico, both which lail empty themfelves into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 



Things moil curious in this Part, are the prodigious Falls of Water near 



Niagara: Alio the Cabbage-Tree iooFeethigh, with no Branches but at th 

Top. The Calabach, which grows like a large Gourd, of which, cut 

into different Sizes, they make their Djhes, Pails, Sec. And the CaJJ'avi 

Rsot, of which the Indians ufuallv make their Bread. 
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In SOUTH AMERICA arc the following N 



Nations. 



Length 



Breadth I Chief Citv 



ferra Firma 



Peru 




Dilh & bearing 
from London. 



i)ift. of Time 

from London. 



Belongs to 



5 28 aft. (Spain 



3000 



5c 20 S. W m 



4. aft. jSpain 



Amazons, a very large County but little known to the Europeans, 1200 Long, 960 Broad 



I 

i 
I 

i 



Guiana 


780 


1 ♦*> &Z]\ 3840 s.w. 


3 4+ a ft- 


Dutch and French 


Braftl 


2000 


1 700 iSt. Salvadorj 6000 S. W« 


3 44 aft. 


Portugal 


Paraguay 


1 

1500 
1200 1 


j 1100 Aflumptionj 564.0 S. W. 


3 5 2 aft- 


Spain & the Jefuits 
Spain 


Chili 


6c 6 'Sr. Jago | 6600 S. \V\ | 5 6 aft. 1 



p .fL * ( The Spaniards took Pofleflion of it, but did not think it worth while to fettle there. 




The COMMODITIES of this Country are Gold, (which in Pe ru was 

enty as Stones in the Street) Siher* Pearls* Tobacco* Cochineal* 



once as 




Emeralds* Jafpers* Amethifls* Ebony* Cocoa Nuts* Pine apples* Brajil Wood* 

'Jefuits Bark* Amber* Rojin* Balfam, OJlriches 'Feathers* Maize, and feveral 
Sorts of Gums and Drugs. 



The INDIANS are generally of a good Size, and well made : Down to the 

Tropic of Capricorn they are of a Brown or Copper Complexion, but farther 
on tolerably fair. They have little Idea of God, or Religion ; are very fuper- 

go for 



ftitious, and the grofteft: Idolaters. They have many odd Cuftoms ; 

bl 



the moil Part naked* but paint thcmfelves of various Colours, red, blue, and 
yellow ; many of them wear large Rings in their Ears, Chains of Shells about 
their Necks, and glittering Stones or Plates on their Lip and Nofes, permit- 
ting no Hair to grow upon their Chins. They ufe Bows and Arrows* ftroll 
about, and live by Fiming and Hunting, as they do in the Northern Parts. 



Some of the Natives arc faid to be Cannibals, and worfhip the Devil. 



The ISLx\NDS here are, St. Catherines and Trinidad* ofF the Coaft of 



Brafih 



Chiloe and Juan Fernandes, near Chili* 




and the large Illand 'lerra 



del Fuego* (fo called on Account of its terrible Volcanoes or burning Moun- 



tains) at the South of Magellanica ; thefe all belong to 



Spain . 



But Falkland 



Illand is claimed by the Englijh. — There are many more Jjlands fcattered about 
the Great South Sea, but all are thinly inhabited, and of no great Account. 



The chief MOUNTAINS are, St. Martha in Terra Firma:— The Andees* 
which are faid to be the higheft in the World : — Their Tods are always co- 
vered with Snow; and the Cold is fo intenfe, that Numbers have periftied in 

attempting to go over them; and others have loft their Fingers and Toes, and 
been lamed for ever. No Bcaft of any Kind is found upon them. They run 
through the whole Length of South America. 



The moft remarkable RIVERS are, Oronoko, in Te 



Firma* where the 



th Sea Trade be 



i\ River Am a 



in Amazonia 



d Rio de 



la PL 



River Plate, in Paraguay 




Of 
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Of the lefs-inown PARTS of die W O 







the North, near the Pole, are, Noi % a Zembla, an Illand — Greenland or 

Spitjburgen, an Ifland — and Groenland, on the Continent. The Inhabitants 

verv few, and thofe lavage, low in Stature, and of a difagreeable Look, fome- 

thing refembling a Bear. They live upon the Flefh of Whales ; Bears, Foxes^ 

Rain-Deers, and go muffled up in Skins, the hairy Side next their Bodies. 
The Sun does not appear in thefe Parts for 5 or 4 Months together in the 
Winter, and then the Cold is fometimes lb intenle as to freeze Brandy. And 

in the Summer, he mines as many Months continually upon them, which 

makes the Heat as troublefome. Here alfo lie — New Britain — New North 
Wales — New Denmark, &c. in America — and Tejdo, Kamchatka, and a few 

fmall Iflands adjoining, in AJia, all very little known. 



Near the Molucca Ijles in AJia are, New Britain, New Ireland, and 

Louijj'ade; and under them, the large Ifland New Holland, almoftas big as Eu- 
rope. The Inhabitants very few, black, and quite naked. 



A little further Eaitward is New Zealand, confiiting of two Iflands, almoft 
as large as Great Britain. The Northern one is very proper for the Recep- 
tion of a New Colony from this Country : The Inhabitants here are but few, 
and nearly our Antipodes. 



Within the Tropics, to the North of New Zealand, we meet with the New 

Hebrides, many confiderable Iflands. — Further on towards America are the 

Friendly Iflands, many but fmall ones. Beyond thefe, are the Society 

Ijles, 7 or 3 in Number; the Chief Otabite, about 90 Miles in Circumfe 



rence. Above thefe are the Marquejas or ^uiros, 5 in Number, all fmall 



ones ; — and beyond, about half-way to America, is Eajler I/land, very fmall 
and Inhabitants few 



Above the Society IJlands, near the Tropic of Cancer, are the Sandwich Ijles, 

in Number 1 1 ; the largeft Owyhee, where Capt. Cook, who lately difcovered 

them, was "unfortunately killed by the wild Inhabitants. 

When, and by what Means thefe feveral Iflands became inhabited, is not 
eafy to determine : But one Thing is pretty certain, that the Inhabitants feem 
all to be derived from the fame Source, as the fame Language, and nearly 
the fame Cuftoms prevail at all of them. The Inhabitants are generally very 

brown ; and cover fome Part of their Bodies with a Sort of Matting made with 

the Bark of Trees. Their Edge-Tools are made of a hard Kind of Stone ; and 

they are very fond of marking their Bodies and Faces in Variety of Shapes 
with black inferted into the Skin, which is called Tatiowing. The only 
Animals found among all thefe Iflands are Dogs, Hogs, and Rats, which, be- 

lides Fiih and Roots, are the cuftomary Food of the Inhabitants. 

If there be any confiderable Track of Land about the South Pole, it is fo 
wholly furrounded with Fields and Mountains of Ice, that it is impomble to 
arrive at it. It is therefore very reafonable to believe that there can be no 

Inhabitants beyond thofe Parts of the Globe already difcovered. 

Of 
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Of the TRADE WINDS, 

■ 

I Cannot conclude without obferving the wonderful Phenomenon of the 
Trade Winds \ I mean fuch Winds as always blow from one and the fame 
Quarter of the Globe. They are reprefented in the Maps by the Shades 

in, and about the Torrid Zone, and their Direction is conftantly the Way 
the little Arrows feem directed. In the Ethiopic, Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans (to 30 Degrees from the Equinoctial Line) they are continually 
found to blow towards the Wejl j but in the Bay of Bengal, Arabian, Chi- 
nefe, and Indian Seas, the Winds vary* blowing one Half of the Year one 
Way, and the other the contrary ; i. e. in the Summer they blow to the 

N. E. but in the Winter to the S. W, Thefe are called the periodical 

Trade Winds, and by the Sailors Mon/bons*. As the Arrows point their 

Courfe, fo the Times of (hifting are denoted by the Months thereto annexed. 

All Ships which trade in thefe Parts arc obliged to obferve the wonted 

•Sealbns ; by that Means, they never fail of a fair Wind to waft them to 
the wifli'd-for Port, and another to return them to the Haven where they 

would be. 

* At the Changing or Breaking up of the Monfoons, which happens about March and September, 

there arc dreadful Storms of Wind, Thunder, and Rain ; which, agitating the Atmifpktre to great 

Diftancc*, are perhaps the Caufi why thefe Months are fo Windy in this Part of the World. -From 

30 Degrees towards the Poles, the Winds arc variable, though they blow from the Wtjl oftcner than 
any other Point. 



Ot the Changes that have happened to the Surface of the 




A R T H. 



T 



HE former Defcription of the Earth is a true Figure of its Surface atthis 
Day j but it has not always been the fame from its firft Formation, as is evi- 
dent from ancient Accounts. For, we find that large Tracts of hand in fome 



Places have been funk down by Earthquakes, Volcanos, &c. into the Sea, 



and become great Lakes of Water j and, in other Places, where was only Wa 
ter, Lands have rifen from the Bottom of the Sea, and carried up their Pro- 
ductions of Vegetables, Fifi, and Shells, and are now cultivated as common 
Lands. Other Changes alio have happened through Inundations, great Rains, 
meltings of Snow, and the Rapidity of Rivers, carrying down with them much 
Earth and Sand, which fettling on the (hallow Sea Shores, have extended the 

Limits of thofe Shores further into the Sea. Thus, Places, which once ftoodon 

-the very Shores, have after many Ages been found {landing at a great Diftance 
from the Sea; and the intermediate Space, which was once Sea, is become 
cultivated Ground. Again, the Sea, by itsconftant Motion, and by the Violence 
with which it is forced by the Winds againft fome Lands, hath by Degrees 
waflied the Parts away, and the Sea by that Means hath now reached Places, 
"which formerly flood a confiderable Diftance from the Shore. Thefe Altera- 
tions and Changes of the Earth's Surface are continually, tho' flcwly, taking 
Place. Hence fome Countries are found to be incrcaling, whilft others are 
diminifhing their Dimeniions. 

THE 



A SHOUT SYSTEM OF 



THE 





PLANATION and 






OF THE 



M A 






HE Map of the WORLD at the Beginning of the Book, repreferrts 
the Globe, taken out of its Horizon, fqueezed flat, cut through, and 
turned up again " ' 

and Africa ; that 

ing the Projection reprefent the Brafs Meridian. The Top and Bottom ar 
the North and South Poles ; and the Curve Lines uniting there, are the other 



. The Hemifphereon the Right Hand contains "Europe, Afia, 
t on the Left, North and South America. The Circles bound- 



Mcridians upon the Globe. The Ejuator is the Strait Line running acrofs 

the Meridians exactly in the Middle. The Tropics and Polar Circles are de- 
lineated at their proper Diftances on each Side towards the North and South ; 
and the Ecliptic is the Serpentine Line, one Half of which bends upwards 
from the Equator to the Tropic of Cancer, and the other Half downwards 
to the Tropic of Capricorn. If you turn your Eye to the Map, you will find 
all the Lines, and the feveral Countries, defcribed in their proper Distances 
and Situation, juil as upon the Globe itielf ; and which View will give you 
a better Idea than all the verbal Dcfcriptions in the World. 

The other Maps, viz. of Europe, Afa, Africa, and of North and Sosth 
America, which are bordered with a Square, are only Parts of a larger Pro- 
jection, in order to exhibit each particular Country, andits contiguous States 
more diftinBly. The Top is always the North -, the Bottom the South-, the 
Right Hand Eafi ; the Left Hand U r cji; when 'tis otherwife, there is always 

a Compafs annexed to point the Contrary. The Lines running from Top to 

Bottom are Part of the Meridians and thofe from Side to Side are Parallels 

of Latitude^ which are generally drawn 10 Degrees diitant, or 600 Miles 
afunder from each other. 

Maps are ufed not only to exhibit the true Shape of Countries, but alfo, the 
Longitude and Latitude of Places, and their Dijlances and Bearing, or Situa- 
tion from one another. 



(ift,) To find the LATITUDE of any Place 



Look the Place ; then run with a Pencil, or your Finger, to either the 
Right or Left-hand-ikie, keeping the fame Diftance between the Lines above 
and below it, and the Degree you meet with there, is the Latitude required. 

Thus, the Latitude of London you will find to be about 51 and i-half, 
and Latitude of Dublin 53 Degrees. 

(2d,) 
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Only run your Pencil or Finger from it, to the Top or Bottom of the 
Map, and the Degree againft it is the Longitude required. 

Thus the Longitude of Rome is about 13 Degrees to the Eaft; and Lifbou 
bout 9 to the Weft. 

(3rd,) The LONGITUDE and LATITUDE being given, to 

find the Place. 

Look the Longitude at the Top or Bottom; and the Latitude on the Right 

or Left-Hand, then run your Fingers acrois the Map till thefe two Lines 

meet, and that is the exact Situation of the Place. 

Note, By this Method any Town may be inferted, when the Longitude 
and Latitude of it arc known, and the Place is not in the Map already. 

(4th,) To find the Difference in TIME between us in England, and any 
other Place- and confequently to know icbat 0 Clock it is at any Place in 
the W 7 orld. 

Having looked the Place; only bring your Finger down to die Bottom of 
the Map, and there you will find the Difference either before or after us, the 
Time being figured on the Maps. 

Thus at Conjlantinople, the Refidence of the Great Turk, it is always 
Hours before us; but at Jamaica in the Weft -Indies, the Time is 5 Hours 
after us. 



{5th,) To meafure the DISTANCE and POSITION of one 

Town from another. 

If the Places lie under the fame Meridian, only count the Number of De- 
grees between them ; thefe multiplied by 60, gives the Dijlance required 

But if the Places lie in any other Direction, then with a Pair of Dividers, 
open from one to the other ; apply this Opening to the Meridian, which 

equally between them, (remembering to place the Legs equally above 



and below the Parallels, which run through thofe Places) then count the 
Degrees on the Side of the Map, between the two Points of the Dividers, 
which Degrees, multiplied by 60, will give the Diftance, as before. 

The little Compafs you find inferted will fliew how the Places bear from 
each other. 

Thus the Diftance from London to Vienna in Germany is about 1 r Degrees 
or 660 Miles almoft Eaft ; and to Dublin in Ireland is about 4 -4- Degrees or 
255 Miles North Weil. 



(6th,) To nnd what Nations and People rife, dine, [up, and go to bed, at 

the fame Time with one another. 

Look into the Map of the World, (at the Beginning of the Book) and 
obferve thofe Nations, which lie near or under the fame Meridian', for the 

Inhabitants of thofe feveral Countries are employed in the fame Oiiiccs of 
Life at the fame Time. 

Thus you fee the Scotch, French, Spanifi, Moors, and Negroes, as they 

are under the fame Meridian with the Englijlj, mutt, confequently, rife, 

dine, ftp, and go to bed, when we do here. 

II The 
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The Difference of the MILES in feveral Countries is very great', but 

it will be ufeful to remember, That 
The Englijh, Italian, and Turkijh, are nearly the fame, viz. each 1760 

Yards . 

The Scotch and Irijh Mile is about 1 7 Englijh. 

The German, Danijb, Dutch, and Polijh, is about 4 Englijlj. 

The Swedijh is about 5 Englijh. 
The Spanijh is about 3 \ Englijh. 
The Hungarian and Dani/b is about 6 Engli/h. 
The Ruffian is about J Engli/h. 
The Arabian is about 1 i Engli/h. 



The Perfian, Arabian, and Egyptian, is about 3 Englijh. 



The Indian is almoit 3 Englijh. 

The Japan is about /w//' j Quarter of an Englijh Mile. 
The French League is 2 of our own Miles. 
The Englijh League is 3 of our own Miles. 

Note; If the whole LAND be fuppofed to be divided into 100 Parts 

Europe 

iwill be about] 2 ? l 0 f thofe Parts 



Africa 
America 



26 



Note alio; the RELIGIONS in the World are four. — Paganifm 
Judaifm — Cbrijiianity — and Mahomet anifm. — Among the ProfeiTors of each 
of thefe Religions, we rind fome little Differences and DiiHncticns taking 

Place in the Mode of their Worfhip. 

If we fuppofe all the Inhabitants on the Earth to be divided into 30 . 



equal Parts, 



The Pagans 



I, fe VS -,. kvill be about! 1 \oi thofe Parts. 



The Chriilians 
The Mahometans 




The Number of Inhabitants computed at prefent to be in the known World 

at 1 Medium, taken from the bell Calculations, are about 953 Millions. 

53 



Eurzps contains 1 



Ajict 

Africa 
America 



> 00 ^Millions 

1 CO 



Total 953 Millions. 



Some Writer? rr.ike the Number of Per^r.s cr» the K.-rth to re a V cut 1 e~r Million* ; nnJ fuppofe a 
Generation to L:t 33 Year?; then the abo.c Nurr.her mull die ott in that Time. Consequently the 
Number rf Deaths :n one Year wi'l be .Mii. : cr.«; — in c:ie Day ?2 Thcujnd; — in one Hour 3 
Thcuiane 4 Hundred ; — in ore Minute N\:y ; — in ere i'ccor.J One. Cn the other Har.J, it having 

bce.i founi, th-t :r.e Xurr.b-r or" Deaths i> to the B : .rih; 2^ ic to 12 nearly ; ;t follow*, that the Hiiths 



in 1 Year _:e tj Mil'.icr.s ; — in 1 Day 9? 1 hi af-nu , — in 1 Hcur ^cic • — in 1 Minute 7 : , — in 1 

Si-crnd 1 .'. 

If the H.imar. Rsce had been irr.rncrta 1 , that i?, "f r.o;:e h;d died otr\ there wculJ be at this Time 




U.'-^c 1 75 > Dcr,coc,rco tcr;o:*s .aire 
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DESCRIPTION 



O F 



Commodore ANSON's Voyage 

round the World. 



THE Engli/l: forefeeing a War would unavoidably happen with Spain, 
the Government came to a Refolution of fending a Squadron of J* hips 
into the South Seas to make Rcprifals on the Spaniards in that Part of the 
World. Accordingly Commodore Anjbn, having received Orders for that £.v- 

pediiion, let fail in the Centurion, with fix or Jeven Ships more from Portf- 

tnouth, the 8th of September 1740 ; but meeting with contrary Winds, did 
not arrive fo far as Madeira till 40 Days after ; viz. Otlober 25. — This is a fmall 
Ifland belonging to the Poriugueze, and is famous for its excellent Wine*. 

On the 3d of November he left the Madeiras bound for St. Catherine's, a 
fmall Ifland on the Coafl: of Brajii in South America, where (by the Benefit 
of the Trade Winds, after crofTing the Equinotlial Line the 28th of November J 
he came fafe to an Anchor on the 18th of December. 



Staying here to refrefh the Crew, and refit his Ships, till the 18th of Ja^ 

nuary, he fet fail, and purfued his Voyage to the Bay of St. Julian, on the 
Coaft of Magellanica, where he anchored the 1 ft of February. — This is a 
large, wild, and dejblate Country, claimed by the Spaniards, but they have 
made no Settlements in it. The Natives are reprcfented as Giants. 



The Commodore weighed Anchor at St. Julian the 27th of Februar- 



propofing to attack Baldivia, a principal Port of the Spaniards, on the op- 
polite Side of the Continent in Chili; but meeting with dreadful Storms, 
which feparated his Fleet in palling round Cape Horn, he was obliged to fleer 
directly for Juan Fernandes, an uninhabited Ifland about 1 10 Leagues from 
the Coaft of Chili-, where he did not arrive till the 9th of June, 1741 

This Ifland abounds in beautiful Lawns, fine Paflurages, &c. and is the Pro 
perty of Spain. 

Having continued here upwards of three Months with a View of recover 



ing his Men, who were moil of them ill with the Scurvy, as well as for the 
feparated Shirs to rejoin him; on the 19th of September he left Juan Fer- 
nandes -, and after taking feveral fmall Prizes on the Coalt of Chili, arrived at 

Paita, a 'large Sea-port in Peru near \X\cEquinocfial, which he took, plundered, 

and burnt. 



t . 1 r> J 

Ship took in lading round the World 



Book is delineated the Tra& which Commodore 
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From hence, the Squadron failed away on the 1 6th of November, and 
reached the Jlland ^uibo, near Panama, on the 3rd cf December: And, 
having taken in Wood and Water, left it the 9th of December. The next 
Day he took a fmall Prize, and then failed for the Coaft of Mexico, to cruife 
en the Port of Accapulco, in Hopes of taking a rich Galleon, belonging to 

the Spaniards, which ufually fails early in the Spring from thence to Manilla, 

one of the PhiUippian Ijles in Ajia. 



The Governor of Accapulco getting Intelligence of the Englijh being upon 
their Coaft, deferred the failing of that Ship till the Year following: On 
which Difappointment, the Commodore treered away to Cbequetan, a Port 
farther North ; and having taken in frem H ater, Sec. departed from the 



Coal! of Mexico the 6th of May 1742 for China. But meeting with great 
Dillrelies in his long Voyage over the valu Pacific Ocean, was obliged to get 
to the fcnr. Land. On the 27th of A:gujl they made the Ladrone Ijles, and 
in a Day or two more got into 'Tinian, one of the moft plealant ; which, 

though uninhabited, was found full of Cattle, Fruits, and Game. Thefe 

Ijles belong to Spain. 



Here Mr. Anjon met with DiftreiTes greater than any he had encountered 
before: For, on the 22d of September* a violent Storm of Wind ariiing, his 
Ship was driven from its Anchor, and forced to Sea, leaving himfelf and the 
greater Part of his Men on Shore j who concluded that the Ship would be 
inevitably loir, and all on Board periih. But whilrt they were contriving a 

Method to eicape if pofnble, the Ship, to their inexprefllble Joy, returned 
on the nth cf Ocloier, after having been abfent 19 Days, and all the Hands 



in the greateft Diftrefs. The Commodore having recovered his Ship, and 

fumciently refreihed his Men, departed from Tinian the 21ft of October ; and 

paffing between the lilands For mo/a and Luccnia, made the Coalt of China 
the 5th of November ; and on the 12th anchored at the little Iiland Macao, 
belonging to the Psrtuguefe, near Canton. 



Mr. Anfcn having here neic-rigged his Ship and get in frem Stores, weigh- 
ed Anchor the 19th of April 174^, and ilood to Sea; where he loon came 
to a Reiblution of neerirg back and cruiiing off the Phillippian Ijles for the 
Manilla Ship, which was to have failed from Accapulco to thefe Parts the 
Year before. Where plying till the ill ox July, the Colours of the long cx- 
peded Ship appeared in View; which they ioon came up with, and, alter a 
2 mart Engagement, took. The Commodore returned with his Prize to 



-Carter, and cn the 1 ith of jufy came to an Anchor oil Macoa again. 
This Ship and Cargo proved to be worth almolt a Million of Money. 



Raving hnimcd his Affairs at Cr.r.toi:, and fold his Prize, the Commo- 
dore let fail the 15th oi December, and on the 3d of January came to an 
Anchor in the Streights of Sunda; where he continued to take in Wood and 
Water, till the 8th, then ilanding for the Cape cf Good Hope, the moil 
c outhern Part of Africa, anchored in T^L'c Pay the j 1 til of Ajarch. The 

ettlemrats here belong to the Dutch. 



2. 
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On the 3rd of April 1744, his Bufinefs being compleated at the Cape, he 
put to Sea again. On the 19th was in Sight of the Ifland St. Helens, but 
did not touch there. The 10th of June he ipoke with an Englijh Ship 
hound to Philadelphia, which gave him Intelligence of a War with France. 
This greatly alarmed him ; but bearing up with his ufual Intrepidity, he 
fleered clear oi the French Fleet, which was then at Sea, and on the 15th 

of the lame Month arrived fate to an Anchor at Port/mouth, to the great 

Joy of the whole Creiv, as well as their Friends ; after an Abfence of almoit 

four Years, — and having lojl one Day in his Reckoning.* 



* This is eafy to he accounted for : For, if a Man travel the fame Way with the Sun, he will 
lengthen his Day a little; i. e. he will find it to be fomc thing longer than it would have been, had he 
ih.id :\t the Place he came from. This final! Addition being made to each Day of his Tour round the 
Giobe, will amount in all to i whole Day: Omfcquently he mult reckon on his Return one Day let's, 
than ihey do, who have continued liill at the fur.j Place. For it is evident, — that the Sun mult have 

«pnc once more by them, than by him, who journeyed round the Earth with it. See more at 

Paradox 4th. 



Time, fcvcral Vovaees have been made round the Gl 
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1764, to make Discoveries in the tauth bras. On ths Coaft of Patagonia he convened with that 
Gigantic Race of Men, about 7 Tect in Height, whofe Exigence had been the Subject of much 
Depute. He- pJl.d through the Straits of AlagtHan^ c rolled the South Sea, without making any- 
very remarkable Diicovcric*, and anchored in the Downs again the yth of May 1766. — Captain 
il'alhs left Plymouth the i(>:h of Auguit 1766, failed through the .\ ingcllanic Straits, ami returned 
to the i town* the 20th of May 1768. CaM*/n Carteret let fail with Captain Wall is from 

Plymouth, but was unfortunately feparctcd the 1 nh of April following- After cfcaping the moil 
eminent Dangers in the Straits of Magellan, he cioliul the South Sea y and came to an Anchor at 

Spithead, the 20th of March 1 7c 9. ■ 6V.V:// CyJ: [his Majcfty being determined to profe- 

cute the Difcoveries begun in the South Seas J was appointed to the Command of the Ship named 



hich 



farisfactory Voyage that ever was undertaken, he anchored in the Downs the 12th of June 1 77 1 • 
Among the New Countries difco^crcd by this important Voyage, the immenfe Line of the Coalt of 
AVw Smtb Wales in Afia, which heretofoie was marked as Sea, claims the Pre-eminence. A 



Two 



Ktiv Zailan.'/j a Country nearly under us he fir It dn covered to be two vaft I (lands, Qtaheite % and 
the neighbouring lilands in the South Seas, which he cither difcovcrcd or touched at, sre piiiuicJ 
in Colours, which mult ever render them plcaiing to Kuropean>* After having thrice circum- 
navigated the Globe, and explored the utmtdfc, \ finable Limits of the Ocean in every Quarter, this 
great, but unfortunate Man. was cut off by tlic bavagc Natives of Ouyhec, one of the Sandwich 

iflands, January 14th, 1771J. 



added to the Crown of Great Britain. And 
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THE 



GEOGRAPHICAL 



CLOCK 





HE outer Circle, which is fixed, and divided into twice XII. repre 



fents the 24 Hours of Day and Night : The moveable Circle within 

has the Capital Kingdoms and Nations of the Earth inlcribed according to 

their Longitudes or Difference in Time from each other. The Top is al- 
ways Noon; the Bottom Midnight ; the Left-hand Side is Morning; the 
Right-hand Evening ; as the Figure itielf points out. Some of the many 
Ules of this little Machine are as under. 




Bring Great Britain to the Hour on the outer Circle, that it is by your 



Watch 



then againil the feveral Countries inferted in th 



e 



have the Time of Day or Night at thofe Places at one \ 



cable Circl 



Thus 
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Thus, when it is 10 in the Morning with us in Britain — it is almoft 10 at 
the Courts of Spain and Morocco ; — a little pajl 10 at France and Negroh rid; 
about ii through Italy, Germany, and Sweden. Noon at the Reiidence 

of the Great Turk, and with the Egyptians, Sec. 3 in the Afternoon at 

our Settlements at Bombay and the Moguls ; — 5 at China; — 10 at Night at 

Neiv Zealand, which are nearly our Antipodes. Midnight to thole lailing 

in the Great South Sea , 3 in the Morning at Mexico or New Spain ; 

5 2X Virginia and Peru; — 7 at Groenland and the Brajils; — and 9 at the 
Canary Ijles and Iceland. 



Hence alfo, at one View, you may fee at every Hour of the Day how the 
whole World is engaged, and what the feveral Inhabitants are fuppofed to 
be employed in. You may fee where they are Rifing', — where Breakfajl- 

ing ; — Dinmg ; — Drinking Tea ; where going to Supper, or Ajjcmblies 



and where to Bed 



* This is grounded upon a Suppofitlon, that 5 or 6 o'Clock in the Morning may be taken for 

the Time of Riftng\ — 9 for Br eahj "a/ling; — 12 and 1 for Dining ; — 5 for Drinking Tea 8 for Sup- 
ping J — and 10 for going to Bed. 



The Different MANNER by which fome Nations and People 

reckon TIME. 




Babchnians, Perfians, and Syrians, and fome Part of Germany, 
acount the 24 Hours of the natural Day to begin at Sun-ri/tng. 



1 

The (ancient) jfeivs, Athenians, and Italians, reckon from Sun-fetting. 



The Egyptians, like the Englifi, Sec. begin at Midnight. 



The Afironomcrs and Seamen begin the Day at Noon, and reckon on 24 
Hours to the next Day at Noon. — And according to this Mode of reckoning 
are all the Calculations of the Sun, Moon, and Planets made and inferted in 

the common Almanacks. 
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OF THE 



TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 
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HE Terrejlrtal Globe is an artificial Sphere or round Ball, upon whofe 
Surface are exactly delineated the chief Kingdoms, Nations, and Cities 

cn the Earth, in their proper Situations and Dijiances^ juit as they are in 



Nature. 



This curious Injlrument confifts of feveral Parts. 



(i.) The 2 Poles (being the Ends of the Axis, on which the Globe turns 
to perform the Diurnal Motions) reorefenting thole of the V\ orld : The 
UpDer is the North Pole, and the Lower the South Pole. 



(2.) The Brafs Meridian divided into 4 Quarters, and each Quarter into 
co Degrees : 1 he upper Part is graduated from the Equator towards the 

Poles; but the lower Part from the Poles towards the Equator. This Circle 

lurrounds the Globe,, and is conjoined to it at the Poles thcmfelves. 



'3.) The Wooden Horizon or Frame \ which fupports the whole Globe; 
the upper Part of it reprefents our true Horizon, and has feveral Circles 
drawn upon it. The nril, next the Globe, contains the 12 Signs of the 



Zodiac, through which the Sun or Earth revolves in a Year ; thcie are 

iubdivided into fmgle Degrees. The next Circle exhibits the Julian, 

nd the third the Gregorian Kalendar for Old Stile and Nzc Stile) divided 
into Months and Days. On the outiide of thefe are generally delineated 

the ^2 Points of the Compa,}. 



'' ±S The Hour Circle, divided into twice 12 Hour«, fitted to the Me- 
ridian round the North Pole. The upper 12 reprefents Noon ; the lower 12, 

Midnight. Upon the Pole is rlxed a little Index-, ufeful, as it turns round, to 
point tiie Hour of Day or Night. 

''5.; A thin Slip of Brafs called a Q t \:d;\:nt of Altitude, divided into 90 

Degrees the fame Size with thole on the Equinoctial ; this is to be fastened 

ccea:;^r.2;Iy to the 'Top of the Meridian, in order to meafure the D> /lances 
ana D;/\ci:o::s of Places from each other. 



o 



Laftly,) 
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(Laftly,) On the Surface of the Globe are alfo delineated the Equinoctial 

Line divided into 180 Degrees each Way from the firft, or chief Meridian : 

The Ecliptic * divided into the 12 Signs, and each Sign into 30 De- 



grees y the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn ; the 2 Polar Circles 



and the 24 Meridians, correfponding to the 24 Hours of the Day and 
Night. 

The USE of this curious Mathematical Inftrument, is to point out the 

various Phenomena belonging to the different Nations and Inhabitants of the 

World, with Reference to their Dijlance, Pofition, Varieties of Days and 
Nights, Changes and Revolutions of the Seafons, in an eafy and natural 
Manner; without the Trouble of long and tedious Calculations, 



* The Ecliptic Line reprefents that Path in the Heavens, which the Sun feems to defcribe by the 
Earth's yearly Revolution round it. It is divided into 12 equal Parts, and each of thofe into 30 more, 
correfponding to the 12 Months and the Days of the Months. The Names and Characlers of the 12 
Signs, with the Time of the Sun'f Entrance into each, is as follows. 

Aries Taurus Gemini Cancer Leo Virgo Libra Scorpio Sagittarius Cafri comas Aquarius Pifces. 



Mar. 20. Apr. 20. May 2 1 . June 22. July 23. Aug. 23. Sept. 23. Oft. 24. Nov. 22. Dec. 22. Jan. 20. Feb. 19 



The Globe is an Inftrument fo exceedingly ufeful and entertaining, that no Gentleman who fhidies 
Hi/lory, Geography, AJironamy, or Chronology, (hould be without it. 
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The mod USEFUL PROBLEMS are thefe, which follow 




PROBLEM I. To find the Latitude of any Place. 

Only bring the Place to the gi-aduated Side of the Brafs Meridian, and 
the Figure that ilands over it ihews its Latitude, or Diltance from the 

Equin 

Degree?. 

Thus the Latitude of London is 51 and 7 North, 

Jcrufalem is 32 North. 

and the Cape of Good Hope 34. and ± South. 

Note, If a Place lies on the North Side of the Equinoctial Line, it has 
North Latitude-, but if on the South Side, it has South Latitude. 

Note, The Latitude of a Place can never be more than 90 Degrees either 



North or South, — that being the greateil Diltance of the Poles (on each Side 



the Globe) from the Equinoctial Line. 



PROBLEM II. To find the Longitude cf any Place 



Bring the Place to the Brafs Meridian-, then obferve the Degree the Meri- 
dian cuts on the Equinoctial, and that is its Longitude, or Diltance in Degrees 
cither Es/izeard cr Wefraeard, from the fir/} Meridian-, which, in fome Globes, 
begins at Ferro, in others at Tencrij, but on the new ones, at London. 

Degrees. 

Thus the Longitude cf Mecca in yjrabia i> ±\ \ Kail \ c T > 

a J 1 t j r r> r> / -a, • • ' ;r 2 C * rcm London. 

And the Longitude cr Port Neva/ in ja?na:ca is 77 h ejt * 



Note, The Longitude of a Place can never be more than 1 So Decrees 
either Ea/r or Wcji: Becaufe that Diltance brings you to the oppoiite Part of 
the Meridian, which is the farthelt any Place can poiiibly be from us. 



PROBLEM III. To rectify the Glebe, (i. e.) toplaceitin fuch a particular 
Situation as is neccliary for the Solution of many of the following Problems. 

Having turned the graduated Side of the Meridian towards you, move it 
higher or lower till the Pole ltands as many Degrees above the Horizon as 
the Latitude cf the Place is, you weald rectify for. Thus, if the Place be 
London, you mult raile the Pole 51 y Degrees, (becaufe that is the Latitude 
of it) which brings that Citv to the Top or Zenith of the Globe, and over 
the Center of the Horizon ; then turn the North Pole of the Inttrumcnt to 
the North Part of the World, which may be done by Means of a little 
Com pais, and the Globe will renrcfent the natural Situation of the Earth 

itll-lf 



Note, In cjI Problems relating to Nortb Lati:::.:e, you muit elevate the 

North Pole -, but in thole that have South Latitude, you mull raile the South 
Poie. 



The North Pel: mull alwavs incline to that Part cf the Horizon marked 



the South Poie to that marked Dccc;;:hcr~ 
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PROBLEM IV, The Longitude and Latitude of a Place being given, to 

find it upon the Globe. 



Only bring the Degree of Longitude found on the Equator to the Meridian : 
then under the Degree of Latitude is the Place required. 

Thus, fuppofe an Englifi Privateer falls in with a French Ship in 36 De- 
grees 20 Minutes North Latitude, and 32 Degrees Longitude Weft from Lon- 
don ; you will find it to be in the Middle of the vafl: Atlantic Ocean, a little 
South of the Azore Ijles. 



PROBLEM V. To find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic. 
Look the Day of the Month in the outer Calendar upon the Horizon, (if 

the Globe was made before the Alteration of the Stile) and oppofite to it, 
you will find the Sign and Degree the Sun is in that Day. — Thus on the 25th 
of March, the Sun's Place is 4-7 Degrees in Aries. — Then look for that Sign 
and Degree upon the Ecliptic Line marked on the Globe, and there fix on a 

fmall black Patch, ib is it prepared for the Solution of the following Problems. 

Note , The Earth's Place is always in the Sign and Degree oppofite the 
Sun ; thus when the Sun is 4^ Degrees in Aries, the Earth is 4 3 Degrees 

in Libra-, and ib of any other. 

PROBLEM VI. To find the Sun's Declination, that is, his Diftance from 

the Equinoctial Line either Northward or Southward. 



Bring his Place to the Edge of the Meridian ; obferve what Degree of 

the Meridian lies over it, and that is his Declination. — If the Sun is on the 

North Side the Line, he is laid to have North Declination but if on the 

South Side, he has South Declination. 



Thus on tiic 20th of April the Sun has 11 Degrees North Declination, 

but on the 26th of October, he has 12 -V South Declination. 



Note: The create ft Declination can never be more than 2? -V Decrees 

cither North or South. — That being the greateft Diftance of the "Tropics from 
the Equinoctial, and beyond which the Sun never goes. 

The Sphere is DheSI or Right when the Poles of the World nre in the Horizon, and the Equator paiTes 
through the Zenith, People, who live in this Sphere, are fatJ to live under the Line, (as thev rlo^ in 
many Places in Af nca, Ea/i-Inaies, and America) their Days and Nights are always equal ; the Sun 
i> over their Head* twice a Year-, and all the Stars in bath Hemifphcres are viftble in different Parts of 



-A Par >tlld Sphre has the Poles of the World in the Zenith, and the Equator in the Ho- 
is Poittion, one Half of the Ecliptic is above the Horizon, and the other Half below it. 



the Year. 

rizon. In th 1 
(Jonfcqucntiy, thofe who live at the Poles, (itanyfuch) have one Half of the Year Day, the ot.ier 

Half Night ;' with a Twilight, that continues about two Months. They never fee but one Half of the 

Heawns, which is couinuaily re\ol\ ing round them, An Oblique Sphere is that, which has the 

Poles of the World inclined bctw« en the tfsrizon and V.cnitb. In this Situation all the Circles on the 



Globe are cut unequally by the Horizon, except the Equator. All the People in the World, except 
thofe who inhabit at the Equator and the Poles, have ihU Pofition. The Days and Nights arc always 

nn 
l 

H 

tance of it from the Equinoctial. 



mequal, unlefs at the Times of the Equinoxes in M.rch and September. The increafc of this Incqua- 

itv, as wJl as of the Twilight, becomes more f-nhbie the nearer they approach the Polo. The 

iciVht nf the Pole above- the Horizon (in Degrees) is c'.er equal to the Latitude of that Place, or Dif- 
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PROBLEM VII. To find where the Sun is Vertical on any Day : — That 

is, to find over whofe Heads the Sun will pafs that Day. 

Bring the Sun's Place to the Meridian, obferve his Declination, or hold a 



Pen or VV 



then turn the Globe round, and all thofe Countries 



which pafs under the Wire will have the Sun over their Heads that Day 
Keen. 



Thus on the 16th of April the Inhabitants of the North Parts of Terra 
Fir ma, Porto Bello, Philippian ljles, Southern Parts of India, AbyJJinia, Ethi- 
opia, and Guinea^ have the Sun over their Heads that Day at ) 2 0' Clock. 

Nate, This Appearance can only happen to thofe who live under the Torrid 
'Lone, becaufe the Sun never Jirays farther from the Equinoctial, either 
Northward or Southward, than to the two Tropicks from whence he returns 

again. 



PROBLEM VIII. To find over whofe Heads the Sun is at any given Hour. 



Bring the Place where you are (fuppofe at London) to the Meridian ; fet 
the Index to the given Hour by your Watch, then turn the Globe till the 
Index points to the upper 12, or Noon, look under the Degree of Declination 

for that Day, and that is the Place to which the Sun is Vertical, or over its 
Head at that Time. 



Thus on the 13th of May, a little paft 5 in the Afternoon at London, I 

find the Sun is then over the Heads of thole who live at Port Royal in Ja- 
maica in the Weft Indies. 



Note ; If it be Morning, the Globe muft be turned from Eaft to Well : If 
in the Afternoon, it mult be turned from Weft to Eaft. 



PROBLEM IX. To find, at any Hour of the Day, what 0 Clock it is at 

any Place in the World. 



Bring the Place where you are to the Brafs Meridian ; fet the Index to the 

Hour by your Watch, turn the Globe till the Place you are looking for comes 
under the Meridian, and the Index will point out the Time there required. 



Thus when it is 6 o'Clock in the Evening at England — 'tis half an Hour 

pajl 8 at Night at Jerufalem. — Almoit. Midnight at the Palace of the Great 
Moguls. — 2 in the Morning at Pekin. — 7 in the Middle of the Great South 

Sea-, and Noon at Florida, Canada, and the Ijlbmus of Panama. 

Note; By this Problem you may likewife fee, at one View, in dillant 

Countries, where the Inhabitants are Pijing — where Breakfajling — Dining 

Drinking Tea ; where going to AJjemblies, — and where to Bed, 



The Sun*? L 

12k 0: the 



> L zKgltti .?>, Right and Oblique Afcenfiin, Azimuth, Sec. ar< 

Ciieftuil (Slsbt) annexed to my Kcw Syjhm :f Msatrn Jjhz 



:c. are confidered 2nd explained in the 



namy 
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PROBLEM X. To find at what Hour the Sun rifes zn&fets any Day in the 

Year ; and alio upon what Point of the Coupafs. 



Rectify the Globe for the Latitude of the Place you are in ; bring the Sun's 
Place to the Meridian, and fet the Index to 12 ; then turn the Sun's Place 
to the Eaftern Edge of the Horizon, and the Index will point out the Hour 
of rijing \ if you bring it to the Wejicrn Edge of the Horizon, the Index 
will mew the Jetting. 



Thus on the 16th Day of March, the Sun rofe a little paft 6, and fet a 

little before 6. 



Note ; In the Summer the Sun rifes and fets a little to the Northward of 
the Eaft and Weft Points, but in Winter, a little to the Southward of them. 
If therefore, when the Sun's Place is brought to the Eaftern and Weftern 
Edges of the Horizon, you look on the inner Circle right againft the little 

Patch, you will fee the Point of the Compafs upon which the Sun rifes and 

fets that Day. 



PROBLEM XL To find the Length of the Day and Night at any Time of 

the Year. 



Only double the Time of the Sun's rifmg that Day, and it gives the Length 

of the Night ; double the Time of his Jetting, and it gives the Length of the 
Day. 

This Problem fhews how long the Sun flays with us any Day, and how 
long he is abfcnt from us any Night. 

Thus on the 26th of May the Sun rifes about 4 and fets about 8 ; there- 
fore the Day is 16 Hours long; and the Night 8. 

PROBLEM XII. To find the Length of the longefh or Jhorteft Day at any 

Place upon the Earth. 



Reclify the Globe for that Place, bring the Beginning of Cancer to the 
Meridian ; fet the Index to 12, then bring the fame Degree of Cancer to the 
Eajl Part of the Horizon, and the Index will fhew the Time of the Sun's 

Rijing. 



If the fame Degree be brought to the Wcjlcm Side, the Index will mew 
the Setting, which doubled (as in the laft Problem) will give the Length of 

the longeft Day and Jhortefl Night. 



If we bring the Beginning of Capricorn to the Meridian, and proceed in 
all rcfpe&s as before, we mall have the Length of the longeft Night and 
foortejl Day. 



Thus i i the great Mogul's Dominions, the longeft Day is 14 Hours; and 
the fhorteft Night 10 Hours. The Jhorteft Day is 10 Hours, and the longeft 

Night 14 Hours. 

At 
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At Peter/burgh, the Seat of the Emprefs of Rujfia, the longed Day is about 
19 \ Hours, and the morteil Night 4 \ Hours. Shorteft Day 4-^ Hours, and 
lcngeft Night 19 j Hours. 

Note ; In all Places near the Equator — the Sun rifes and fets at 6 the Year 
round. From thence to the Polar Circles, the Days increale as the Lati- 
tude increafes ; lb that at thofe Circles themielvef, the longeit Day is 24 
Hours, and the longelt Night juil the fame. From the Polar Circles to 

the Poles, the Days continue to lengthen into Weeks and Months; fo that 
at the very Pole, the Sun fhines for 6 Months together in Summer, and is 



abfent from it 6 Months in Winter. Note-, That when it is Summer 

with the Northern Inhabitants, 'tis Winter with the Southern, and the con- 
trary ; and every Part of the World partakes of an equal Share of Light and 

Darknefs . 



PROBLEM XIII. To find all thofe Inhabitants to whom the Sun is this 1 

Moment rijing or Jetting in their Meridian or Midnight. 



Find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, and raife the Pole as much above 

the Horizon as the Sun (that Day) declines from the Equator; then bring the 

Place where the Sun is Vertical at that Hour to the Brafs Meridian; fo will it 

then be in the Zenith or Center of the Horizon. Now fee what Countries lie 

on the Weft em Edge of the Horizon ; for in them the Sun is rijing ; — to thofe 

to thofe under the upper Part of the Mc- 
Noon Day: — and to thofe under the lover Part of it, it is. Midnight. 



on the Eaftern Side he is Jetting — 
ridian 'tis Noon Day : — and to thofe 



Thus on the 25th of April at 6 o'Clock in the Evening at Worcejler, 

... . ^ CAVt:' Zeland ; and to thofe who are failine in 

The bun is rijing at | the Middle of tbe G«»/ 

{Sweden, Hungary, Italy, Tunis, in the Middle 



The Sun is Jetting at f rf y.^j^j ^ nd G y nMm 

T . r x- \ * f the Middle of Mexico; Bay of Honduras, M id- 

In the Merman .or A ocn) at j dleofF/cr/ ^ Ccnadd) &c> 

mc ., . , Cthe Middle of Tartary, Bengal, India, and the 

Midnight at — I Seas near the Sunda Ijles. 



PROBLEM XIV. To find the Beginning and End of Twilight. 



The Twilight is that faint Light, which opens the Morning by little and 
little in the Eait, before the Sun rifes ; and gradually ihuts in the Evening in 
the Well, after the Sun is let. It arifes from the Sun's illuminating the upper 

Part of the Atmzfpbere, and begins always when he approaches within 1 8 Degrees 
of the Eailern Part of the Horizon, and ends when he delcends 1 8 Degrees 

below the Weliern; when dark Night commences, and continues till Day 
breaks again. 



To find th e B eg inn is % cj Twilight — Rectify the Globe: Turn the Deg 



of the Ecliptic, which is oppofite to the Sun's Place, till it is elevated 1 8 

Degrees in the Quadrant of Altitude above the Horizon on the Weft, fo will 

the Index point the Hour Twilight begins. 



1 



To 
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To find when it ends — Bring the fame Degree of the Ecliptic to 18 Degrees 
of the Quadrant on the Eaft bide, and the Index will point the Time Twi* 
light ends. 

Thus on May 16 at London^ Twilight begins a little after 1 in the Morn- 
ing j and ends a little before 1 1 at Night. In thefe Parts we have no total 

Night, but a conftant Twilight from the 20th of May to the 20th of July 



foil- o 



Month 



Note, The Reafon we ufc the Place oppofite the Sun in this Problem, and 
raife it above the Horizon, is, becaufe the Quadrant of Altitude is not long 

enough, nor graduated to 18 Degrees below the Horizon. 

PROBLEM XV. To meafure the Diftance ixom one Town to another. 



Only take their Diftance with a Pair of Dividers, and apply it to the Equi- 
noctial, that will give the Number of Degrees between them, which being 
multiplied by 60, (the Number of Geographical or computed Miles in one 
Degree) gives the exact Diftance fought : Or, extend the Quadrant of 



Altitude from one PI 



like Manner, which may be reduced to Miles as before 



11 {hew the Number of Degrees 



Thus the Diftance from Lcndon to Madrid is 11 i Degrees. From Paris to 
Conjlantinople 19 ^ Degrees. From Brijlol to Bojlon in New England 45 Deg. 

which multiplied by 60 



gives computed Miles 2700 



Note ; No Place can be further from another than 180 Degrees-^that being 
half the Circumference of the Globe, and confequently the greateft Diftance. 



PROBLEM XVI. To find the Pofition, or upon what Point of the Compafs 

one Town or Country bears from another. 



* 

Rectify the Globe to the Latitude of one of the Places, and bring it to the 
Meridian ; then extend the Quadrant of Altitude (it being fixed over that 

Place) to the other, and the End will point upon the Horizon the Pofition, 

and thereby fhew in what Part of the World it lies directly from the other. 

Thus, fuppofe it was required to know the Pofition of Rome from London, 
The Globe being rectified, London brought to the Meridian, and the 

Edge of the Quadrant of Altitude laid to Rome, you will find the End fall 
againft that Part of the Horizon marked S. E. At the fame Time you will 

fee, (as in the laft Problem) that the Diftance is about 1 3 Degrees, or 780 

Miles. So that a Bomb thrown from hence, 780 Miles upon the South Eaft 
Point, would fall exactly at Rome, and put the Inhabitants there in great 

Confternation. 
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PROBLEM XVII. To find all thofe Countries in which an Eclipfe of the 

Sun or Moon will be vitible. 

1. Of the Sus : Find the Place to which the Sun is vertical at the Time of 
the Eciipf: by Problem 7th, and bring it to the Zenith, or Top of the Globe ; 

then, to all thole Places above the Horizon, if the Eclipfe be large, will the 
Sun appear (Part of it) vifibly obfcured. 

2. Of tke Moon : Bring the Antipodes or Country oppofite * to the Place 
where the Sun is vertical at the Time of the Eclipfe, to the Zenith or Top of * 
the Globe, and then the Eclipfe will be feen in all Places above the Horizon 
at that Time. 

PROBLEM XVIII. To find the Dijlance of any Place in whofe Zenith the 

Sun, Moon, or any Star or Comet is at that Time. 

Take the Suns, Stars, or Comet's Altitude with a Quadrant in Degrees, 
fubtrafr. it from 90 ; the Remainder gives the Diftance of the Sun or Comet 
from your own Zenith; which multiply by 60, the Product will give the 
Miles between you and the Place in whole Zenith the Sun or Comet is at 
that Time. 

Thus, fuppofe the Height of the Sun on any Day is about 37 Degrees ; 
then 37 fubtrafed from 90, leaves 53 for its Diltance from you ; which mul- 
tiply by 60, gives 31 So ; and lb many computed Miles it is to the Place over 
which the Sun is at that Time. Note; The Sun itfelf will point the Way 

to it. 

PROBLEM XIX. To calculate the Circumference of the Earth (that is) to 

find how many Miles it is round, 

A Line going round our Globe, is fuppofed by Mathematicians to be divid- 
ed into 360 equal Parts, called Degrees ; and each of thole Parts are fuppofed 

to be divided into 60 other equal Parts, called Minutes. Now our Country- 
man, Mr. Norwood, found by accurately meafuring from London to York 

in 1635, that one Degree upon the Earth's Surface contained 69 4 Statute 
Miles; conlequently if the whole 360 Degrees be multiplied by 69 \ or 70, 
which is near enough, we lhall find the Circuit of the whole Earth, in 
mealured Miles, to be 25,200. 

Note ; 60 computed Miles make a Degree, which makes the Circumfe- 
rence to be but 21,600 Miles. 

* .Vsf/; The Rcafon for bringing the Place oppt&e the Sun to the Top of the Globe is, becaufe 
the Mooa is always in that Poiiuon when Ibe is cdipjcJ, 
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PROBLEM XX. To calculate the Diameter of the Earth, (i.e.) to find 

how many Miles it is through. 



It has been found by accurate Men fu rat ion, that if a Circle meafures 22 
round, its Diameter will be exactly 7 : i. e. the Diameter is always a little lefs 
than one-third Part of the Circumference j and this always holds true, be the 

Circle bigger or lefs. Therefore if we multiply the Circumference of the 

Earth by 7, and divide the Product by 2t, the Quotient will give the D/V?- 
meter, or Thicknefs ; and which, in this Cafe, will be found to be 8018 
meajured> 6872 computed Miles.* 



NotCy From thefe Dimcnfions of the Earth we may difcover that 

(ift.) If there were a Hole made through it, and a Millflone let fall into this Hole, and (hould de- 
feend at the Rate of 1 Mile per Minute, it will be more than 2 £ Days in coming to the Center ; and 

being there, would remain fufpended. 

(2d.) If a Man he defirous of travelling round the Earth, and fhould go 20 Miles each Day, he 

would be 3 Years and £ in completing the Juurney. 

(3d.) .If a Bird fhould fly round the Earth in 2 Days, fhe muft .go at the Rate of 525 (meafured) 

Miles an Hour. 

Note alfo, That by the rapid Motion of the Earth round its jfxis, the Inhabitants at the Equator are 
carried more than looo Miles an Hour, and thofe at London upwards of 580, exclufivc of the 58 
Thoufend Miles arifing from its Hourly Motion in its Orbit round the Sun. 
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UPON THE 



Globe 



in 




Darkened 



Room 



* 




AKE 



Globe 



of its Horizon, and 



a 



Brafs-Meridia 



the Latitude 



of 



the Place 



ftrong Thread to the 
you 



are in 



_ By this 

Thread hang it to the Top of the Room, fo as the Sun may mine through a Hole 
made in the Window-ihutt 



freely upo 



Then directing the Poles of the 

ftav it faft with another 



Globe to their refpecfcive Poles in the Heavens ; 
Thread, that it cannot go from that Petition. This done, bring the Place you 
are in to the Edge of the Meridian ; lb will the Globe be reBificd, — and will 
correipond in all Reipe&s with the Earth itfelf, and that Part of it you lime 




The Globe being thusfi/jjrcvJsJ in a Room, (made dark every where but at 

the Hole through which the Sxn Bl\:wj enter, as exhibited in the above 

Figure' you may with Pleasure cbferve the following curious Phanotncna^ or 
Appearances; ^hich will give you a clearer Idea of many Conclufions in 
-Grzgrcfiy than any Defcription s whatever. 
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PHENOMENON I. You will fee how this artificial Earth, like the 
natural* will have Hemifphcre illuminated by the .W, ar.d the other in- 
volved in Shade. You will fee, at that Moment, where it is Day, ami 

where it is Night. — 'Tis Day in all the Countries within the Suujhiue, and 

JV7gf£/ in the Nations behind, they being hid in Obfcurity and «S7Wt\ 



PHENOMENON IL If, in the Middle of die enlightened Hemi/pher^ 



you fet up a P/;z perpendicularly, it will project «o Shadow, which fliews that 
the Sun is juft in the Zenith of that Place (that is) direclly over the Heads 



cf the Inhabitants there. And, if many Phis he ltuck up in different Parti 

of the Globe, they will call their Shadows exactly the fame Way as the 

Inhabitants of thole Places do. Some you will ice pointing towards the 

North, fome to tht South ; fome ftretching Eallward, others Wejlward ; 
and fome again projecting no Shadow at all. 



PHENOMENON III. If you draw a Meridian Line, with a Pencil, 
from one Pole to the other, through the Middle of "the Illuminated Hemifphcre, 

then in all Places under that Line it is Noon ; in thole Places lituate on 
the Wejl Side, it is Morning, for with them the Sun is feen alcending in the 

Eaft ; and in thole Places lituate on the Eajl Side, it is Evening, for with 

them, the Sun is feen defcending to the Wejl. 



PHENOMENON IV. The Globe ftill remaining in the fame Pofition, 

you may fee on the Eajl Side in what Nations the Sun is ftealing away, and 
drawing the dufky Curtain of Night after it ; and on the JVejlem Side of tho 
Globe, you may obferve the Sun creeping upon it, driving the Darktuj's 
before him, and blefling the benighted Inhabitants with the Glories of the 

coming Day. 



PHENOMENON V. So many Degrees as the Light fpreads beyond 

either the North or South Pole, juft fo many Degrees is the Declination of 

the Sun either Northward or Southward at that Time : And in all thofe 

Places comprehended in a Circle delcribcd at the Termination of the Sun- 
pine about the Pole, it is continual Day till the Sun decreajes in its Declina- 
tion ; for the Sun goes not below their Horizon, as you may eafily perceive, 
by turning the Globe gently upon its Axis ; And at the oppo/ite Pole, to the 

fame Diftance round it, it will continue to be Night (the Sun not reaching 
thither) till it decreajes in its Declination ; for in this Situation it cannot af- 

cend above, or be feen in their Horizon. 



PHENOMENON VI. The Globe remaining in the fame Situation till 

the livening ; vou may, if the Moon lhines, fee what Nations are illuminated 
by the Moon at that Time, and where ihe is rijing and Jetting : — You will 

alio fee the various Projections of the Shadows of the feveral Inhabitants over 

the Globe, and to which of the Poles Ihe does not fet that Night. 
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PH ENOMENON VII. If you take -i narrow Strip of Paper, equal in 

Length to the Circumference of the Globe, and divide it into 24 equal Parts, 
to reprefent the 24 Hours of the Day and fright, marking it in Order from 
1, 2, ^, to 12 j and then beginning again 1, 2, 3, to 12, as before; you 
may, by girthing the Globe round upon the Equinoctial, (provided you take 
Care to place one of the 6's exactly undrr the Meridian of your Habitation) 
have a continual Sun-Dial, which will always point out the Hour of the 
Day at two different Parts, viz. where the illuminated Hemifpbere is divided 
from the jhaded, both on the Eajlern and Weft cm Sides of the Globe. 



GEOGRAPHICAL PARADOXES. 



Before we conclude this Subject on the Globe, it will not, I flatter myfelf, 

be difagreeable to entertain the Reader with a few peculiar Properties relative 

t3 it ; and which, though at firjl, may feem to carry an Air of Faljhood or 
Abj'urdity with them, to thole who have not been accuftomed to Enquiries 

of this Sort, yet, upon a more deliberate Confi deration, will be found to be real 

Truths, and fuch as actually exift in Fact. Proportions of this Kind are gene- 
rally called PARADOXES j their Defign is to awake the Appetite of the 
young Learner, roufe his Attention, and fet him upon thinking. 



PARADOX I. There is a certain Place upon the Earth, where the Winds \ 

though frequently peering round the Compafs, always blow from the North. 



Solution. Th is mull be at the South Pole, where there is no fuch 

Thing as Eafi and Weft\ all Winds blowing there muft neceflarily blow 
from the North, as all Winds at the North Pole muft needs blow from the 
South ; becaufe the Meridians which are North and South Lines, all unite in 

the Poles themfelves. 



PARADOX II. There are two remarkable Places on the Globe, in which 
there is but one Dav and one Niplt through the whole Year. 

Solution. The two remarkable Places are the two Poles-. For to the 
North Pole the Sun rifes about the 20th of March, and fets not till the 

2 3d of September, at which Time it rifes to the South Pole, and continues 
to Anne there till the 20th of March following. And becaufe it rifes but 
c?:ce, and Jets but once in a Tear to either, there can be but one Day and 
or.-: Night in the whole Tear. 

PARADOX III. There are three remarkable Places on the Globe, to 
whole Inhabitants all the Stars in Heaven are vijihle on three certain Nights 

of the Year. 



Solution. This is upon the Equator: When at the Beginning of the 

Night, you ice one Hc:-;:jpC:re, or I a if the Stars, which by the Morning 
let, and the crier If.?.'-* appear in their Room, which were hid the livening 
.before. Thus there «.rc not only three Places, but all Placx? upon, or near, 

the Lin:, are favoured with thii ylppcaraiice s which we here can never enjoy. 



PARADOX 
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PARADOX IV. There is a certain Iftand in the Mediterranean Sea, on 

which, if tivo Children were born at the fame Injhnii, and ihould live fcveral 

Years, and both expire on the J a me Day, the Life of the <//zc' would exceed the 
Z,^ of the <?/Z>tr leveral Months. 



Solution. If one of the Perfons fail Ea/l, the other Weft, round the 

Globe, which is now ealily done in a Year, they will differ two Days in their 
Reckoning, the one having got a Day, the other lojl one ; lb that in 40 Years 

the one will feem to be 80 Days older in his Reckoning than the other, when 
in fact the Life of one is not an Hour more than the other. — Others folve 

this Paradox, by fuppoii ng one of the Peribns to go and reiide within one of 

the Polar Circles (as at Latitude 73 Degrees) where the Day is 3 Months 

long ; and then return back to the other, who lives in a Part of the World, 

where the Day never exceeds 24 Hours ; in this Cafe, though both die at the 

fame Injlant, the one will be three Months older than the other. 



PARADOX V. There are two Places in Afia that lie under the fame 
Meridian, and at a jmall Diftance from each other, and yet the relpe&ive 

Inhabitants, in reckoning their Time, differ an entire Day every Week, 



Solution. This feems to be the Cafe of the Portugueze and Spaniards 

in the Ea/l-Indies. The Spaniards failing thither Wejlerly, loft half a Day ; 



the Portugueze failing Ea/lerlv, gained half a Day, the one having a Settle 



ment in China, the other in the Philippian Ijles, near the fame Meridian, 
it rauft of courfe be Saturday with the one when it is Sunday with the 
other. 



PARADOX VI. Three certain Men went a Journey, in which, though 
their Heads travelled twelve Yards farther than their Feet, yet all returned 

alive, and with their Heads on. 




Solution. If any Perfon Ihould travel round thfe Globe, the 

gone over by his Head will exceed that of his Feet, by the Circumference of 

a Circle, whofe Semi-Diameter is the Man's own Height. Now fuppofe 

Drake, Cavendijh, or Anfon, who went round the Globe, were each of them 
near 2 Yards high ; then will the Diameter of the Circle be 4 Yards, and 
the Circumference fomething more than 12 Yards; and fo much farther did 
the Heads of thefe Gentlemen go than their Feet, 



*** Something- like this happens to a Horfe m a Mill. The off' Side goes 
fix Times the Thicknefs of the Horfe farther than the Side next the Center, in 

each Revolution, yet the ?iear Side does not feem to travel fafter, nor is the 

off Side left behind. 



N 
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PARADOX VII. There are two Places, often viiited by the Englijh, 



whofc Diference of Longitude is 10 Degrees, and Diftance 600 Miles: And 
there are alio fxz other Pieces ufually frequented, whole Difference of Longi- 
tude is the fame (L e. 10 Degrees) yet their real Diihnce from each other is 
not much mere than 60 Mil.s. 



Solution. At the Equator every Degree of Longitude is equal to a 



6 



"Degree of Latitude, which is 60 Miles ; fo that two Places, 10 De 

diftant there, are 600 Miles afunder. But in the Icy Sea near the North of 
Greenland, where the W 'bale hijhery is carried on, a Degree of Longitude is 
but about 10 Miles (the Meridians approaching much neirer than at the 
Equator) confequentiy two Places, which are 10 Degrees diitant there, will 
not be more than 100 Miles aiundtr. 



PARADOX VIII. There are three diftinft Places on the Earth, all dif- 
fering in Longitude and Latitude, and diitant from each other 2000 Miles 

completely, yet they ail bear upon one and the fame Point of the Compafs. 



Solution'. All Places, though different in Longitude and Latitude, 

and at what Diftance foever, with Refpect to either Pole, bear upon the fame 
Point of the Compafs. For, to an Eye at the North Pole, all Places bear to 



the South ; and at the South Pole, all Places bear to the North: Becaufe, all 

the Points of the Compafs (like the Meridians J unite there. 



PARADOX IX. There are feveral Mountains in England and Wales of 
a prodigious Height, yet of fuch Nature and Situation, that were they to 
be paled acre!?, they would take no more to complete that Boundary than 
would be found necelTary to pale only acrofs the Bafe, if the Mountain was 
removed. 




Solution*. This htrue of all Hills whatever: For, as all Paling is 

let perpcTidicuIar, there mult be jail the fame Quantity as if it flood upon 
the Bafe. This is clear from a Sight of the Figure, in which you fee the 



Pales upen the Afceni and Defcent of the Hill, transferred by Dots to the 



Bafe cr Gr:u;:d-Li/ie, where the Number and Difances are equal in both 



Cafe s . 



f 




-f Her.ce it is manifeit, that no Hiil, ^though it has a larger Surface 



than level Ground 1 will bear more Trees, or Grain, than the Surface would 

do upen which it lbnds. 
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PARADOX X. There are certain Places in North Latitude, whofe longeft 

artificial Day (that is, from Sun rife to Sun fet ) is confideiably longer, than 

the longell artificial Day to the Inhabitants in the fame Degree of South La- 
titude. 



Solution. Thofe Places are at, or near, the North Vole, becaufe the 

Sun fpends about 8 Days more in the artificial Day under that Pel:, where 
it continually fhines from the 20th of March to the 23 d of September, than 

in the artificial Day under the South Vole, where it ihineb from the 23^ 

September to the 20th of March, as may eanly he tried by counting thofe 
Days in an Almanack. 




Note ; All Places in North Latitude have their Summer 8 Days longer than 
the Southern. See this explained at Page the 7th. 



PARADOX XI. There is a certain Ijland in the Baltick Sea, to whofe 
Inhabitants the Sun is diftinctly vtjible in the Morning before he rifes, and in 

the Evening after he is Jet. 



Solution. This is true of all Places as well as of that Ifland; and 

!S caufed by the Rtfraclion of the Suns Rays entering the Attn fph ere as he 

approaches the Horizon. The Reafon of this is exhibited at Page 3rd. The 

*like happens to the Moon and Stars : And the thicker the Air or Atmofphere 
is, the greater will be the Refraction. With us, the Sun is railed a whole 
Breadth above the Horizon when he is actually below it and further North 



and near the Poles, much more fo. — : — Note ; This made the Dutch, who 
wintered in 1597 at Nova Zcmbla (in the Frigid Zone, where the Sun is ab- 
fent fome Months in Winter) fee the Sun 16 Days before they expected it, and 

before they could have feen it, if there had been nofuch RefraBion. 



PARADOX XII. There is a Place in Great Britain, where, when the 



Tide is in; and the Water high, you may fee the Cattle feeding in a certaii 

Iflatid; but when the Tide is gone out, and the Water lew, none can be feen 



though they are fill feeding in the fame Place 



Solution. The Place may be the Wharf of Greenwich, and the Ifland 

the little Ifle of Dogs over againft it. This Appearance is caufed by the 



Refradlion of the Kays of Light, coming from the Ifland at the Time of 

High Water, juft as the Sun is refracted by the Air. (See Page 3.) And 
fcems to he above the Horizon, when it is actually below it. In like Man- 
ner a Piece of Silver, which cannot be feen in a Bafon at a little Diftance, 
will, if Water be poured upon it, immediately become 




PARADOX XIII. There is a certain Village in the Kingdom of Napl 



iituated in a very low Valley, and yet the Sun is nearer to the Inhab 
every Noon by 3000 Miles and upwards, than it is at the Time of its rijing 
or jetting. 

Solution. The Sun is nearer at Noon to the Inhabitants of any Part 

of the Earth, as well as Naples, by the Earth's Semi- Diameter, which, by 

the moil accurate Calculation, is 4000 mcafurcd Miles, and fomething more. 
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PARADOX XIV. There is a certain Place belonging to our Earth, 
where, if two Perfons mould chance to meet, they would ttand upright 
upon the Siles of each others Feet, yet ftill retain their natural Pofture. 

Solution. The Place mult be the Center of the Earth: For, if an 

Hole was made through the Middle of it, from to our Antipodes, (fee 
Page 2.) and any one ihculd defcend in it from this Side, and another, at the 
lime Time, defcend from the other Side, they would both meet at the Center, 

Feet to Feet, ltill retaining their natural Poiture. 



PARADOX XV. There is a Place belonging to this Earth, in which 

if a Ladder be fet, and 2 Men afcend it at the fame Time, it will lb happen, 
that the more they afcend, the further they will be afunder ; notwithstanding 
the one thould not go a Step higher than the other. 



Solution'. This Place is the Center of the Earth : For if the Middle 

-of the Ladder be placed there, having one Half of it on this Side, the other 

Half on the oppofite Side, and 2 Men, at the lame Inftant, begin at the 
Center to afcend it,— one towards us, the other towards the Antipodes, they 

will continually go further and further from each other, though both 
of them are of equal Height upon it ; i. e. at an equal Diftance from the 
Center- 



PARADOX XVL There is a certain Place in the MoguT s Dominions-, 
where, if a Man poflefles only a Piece of Land, but a few Yards fquare, 
he can boalt, that in a right Line, he can pafs from Place to Place 3000 
Miles, and more. 

Solution. This is true of all Places, as well as of the Mogul's Do- 
minions : for whoever poffefles but the imallefl: Piece of Ground, polfe/Tesnot 
only the Surface of it, but is alio Owner of that which extends quite down 
to the Xlmter of the Earth. Hence it is evident, that all Eltates, or Lands, 
are fo many Pyramids, whole Points meet in the Center of the Earth, and 
whofe Bafes are the Land itfelf. If, therefore, there were made, or conceived to 
be made, a Defcent to the Bottom of the Eitate, or Middle of the Earth, — the 
true Diirance would be 4000 Miles or more in a right Line ; for fo much it 

is from the Surface to the Center of this Globe. 



PARADOXES 
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GEOGRAPHICAL THEOREMS or PROPOSITIONS. 



Thefe Proportions, which are deducible from the Nature of the foregoing 
Work, the Learner will find to be lb many real "Truths, if he properly ap- 
plies, and contemplates them upon his Globe. 



I. Places lying under the Equator have no Latitude^ becarufe the Reckon 
ing of Latitude begins at the Equator. 



II. Under the Poles of the World the Latitude is greateft, or juft 90 De 

grces ; becaufe the Reckoning of Latitude ends at the Poles 



III. Going from the Equator towards the Poles, the Latitude increafes; 

but going towards the Equator, the Latitude diminifhes. 



IV. The Latitude of any Place is equal to the Height of the Pole in De 



>,.™ above the H 



V. Places lying under that Meridian, which is accounted the Firfl, have 
no Longitude-, becaufe the Reckoning of Longitude begins at that Meridian. 

VI. Thofe Places have the greateft Longitude which Lie under the Me- 
ridian, oppofite to that where Longitude begins. 



VII. The Longitude of any Place cannot be greater than 180 Degr 
Eaftward or Weftward; becaufe that brings you to the Meridian oppolit 
that, where Longitude began to be counted from. 



VIII. No two Places can be diftant from one another above 180 Degrees * 

becaufe 180 Degrees is Half the Circumference of a great Circle on the 
Globe. 



IX. All the Inhabitants of the Earth enjoy the Suns Light an equal Length 
of Time, and have him equally abfent from them. 



X. Under the Equinoclial, the Days and Nights are always equal to twelve 

Hours ; but not exactly lb in any other Place. 

XL In all Places between the Fquator and the Poles, the Days and Night* 

are never equal but at the Time of the Equinoxes in March and September. 

XII. The Difference between the Lengths of the Days and Nights in any 
Place on either Side the Equator, is greater in Proportion as the Latitude of 

that Place is greater. 

XIII. In Places exa&ly under the Polar Circles, the Sun appears, when at 
the Summer T ropic, one whole Day without fetting ; and difappears one 
whole Day when in the Winter 'Tropic: At other Times it daily rifes and fets as 

eifew here. 



XIV. In all Places of the Frigid Zones, the Sun appears every Year with- 
out letting for a certain Number of Days - y and difappears for about the fame 
Space of Time. And the nearer to, or further from the Pole thofe Places are, 
he long er or lhorter is his Appearance in or Abfence from them. 



O 



XV. To 
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XV. To all Places under the lame Semicircle of the Meridian, whether on 
the North or South Side of the Equator, it is Noon, or Midnight, or any 
other Hour of the Day or Night, at the fame Time precifely. 

XVL Places lying Eaftward of any other Place have their Morning, Noon, 

and Evening Hours earlier than at that Place by One Hour for every 15 De - 

it lies Eaftward of it. 




XVII. Places lying Tfejlward of any other Place have their Morning, Noon, 

and Evening Hours later than at that Place by one Hour for every 1 5 De- 
it lies Weflward of it. 




XVIII. A Perfon in going Eajlward quite round the Globe, will have 

^gained one Day in his Reckoning of Time above 'the Account kept at the 
Place he departed from : But had his Circuit been made Wejlward, he would 
have been one Day behind the Account kept at that Place. 



XIX. Two Perfbns fetting out at the fame Time from a Place to make the 

Circuit of the Globe, one going Eajlward, the other JVeJlward, will on 

their Return diner in their Account of Time by two intire Days. 



XX. To all Places within the Torrid Zone, the Sun is vertical, i. e. comes 
over the Heads of the Inhabitants, twice a Year To thofe under the Tropics, 
once: "But it is never vertical to thofe in the Temperate or Frigid Zones. 

XXI. People who live to the North of the Torrid Zone, fee the Sun due 

Scutb at Noon ; and thole who live to the South of the Torrid Zone fee the 
S im due North at Noon . 



XXII. Thofe who fee the Sun to the Northward have their Shadow© 
^rqjecled Southward ; but when they iee the Sun to the Southward, their 
Shadows are projected Northward. 

XXIII. The nearer the Sun is to the Zenith of any Perfon, the ihorter is 
tlie Shadow at Noon; but the further from the Zenith at Noon, the longer is 
the Shadow : The Shadow is always oppolite to the Sun ; and thofe who havo 

the Sun in their Zenith, i. e. directly over their Head?, have no [Length of] 
Shadow at all. 



XXIV. In all Places ntuated in a Parallel Sphere, i. e. at or very near the 

Poles, the Sun's daily Motion runs always parallel, or nearly fo, to the re- 
spective Horizon of fuch Place. 

XXV. In all Places fituated in a Right Sphere, i. c. at or near the Equator, 



the Sun's daily Motion is perpendicular,, or nearly lb, to the Horizon of fuch 
Places. 



XXVI. In all Places iituated in an Oblhu: Sphere, -i. e. lying between the 
Equator and the Poles, the Circle of the Sun's daily Motion is always ob- 
lique unto, or cutteth the Horizon of fuch Place at unequal Angles. 

XXVII. On the Days of the Equinoxes only, that is, about the 20th of 
March, and 2;d of September, the Sun riles exactly in the Eafl Point of the 



Horizon, and lets in the Welt Point, to every Place upon Earth. 

XXVIII. To Places in North Latitude, the Sun rifes to the Northward 
of the Eajl, and fets to the Northward of the T!\/l, horn the Vernal to the 
Autumnal Equinox ; and riles to the Southward of the Eait, and fets to the 

South- 
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Southward of the Weft, from the Time of the Autumnal Equinox to that of 

the Vernal. 

Lajlly-, In all Places of the Torrid Zone, the Morning and Evening Twi- 
light is leajl ; in the Frigid Zone it is greateji ; and in the Temperate* Zunrs 
the Twilight is a Medium between the other two. 



PARADOXES and THEOREMS refpefting the Phenomena of the Moon, 
the Planets, and the Stars, as they will appear with more Propriety in a View 
of the Heavens and XJje of the Ctvleflial Globe ; we have therefore refcrved them 
for a Conclufion to a Work of that Nature, now publifhing : In the ir.ean 

Time, give me leave to conclude in the Language of the moft divine Perfonage 

that ever honoured this Globe with his Pretence ; — a Per/on to whom we 
are all infinitely indebted ; and whole Words mould have more Influence 
in pointing out the Neceffity of this Kind of Learning, and urging our 
Purfuits in it, than all the jludied Phrafeology of the ?noJl pompous Writers 

or Orators in the World. 



//' / have told you Earthly Things, and ye believe not, how jhall ye believe 



ij I tell you ^/Heavenly Things 2 




A 
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TABLE 



Containing the Name, Situation, Longitude, and Latitude of all the remarkable 

CITIES and TOWNS in the WORLD- 



Towns. Provinces* 



A 

Aberdeen 
Alx> 



Marr 
Finland 



Agra Agiu 
Aix-la-Cha-Juliet 

Aleppo 
Alecandiia 



Scotland 
Swedui * 
F ill-India 



Qu; 
tcrs. 

Europe 

Europe 
Afta 



79 

Germany Europe 5 



Longi- 
tude. 

D. M. 
45W. 
30 E. 
oF, 



Latitude. 



Towns. Province*. Countries. 



Longi- 
tude. 



1 



D. 

57 
60 

26 



M. 

30 N, 
10 N. 



Hottentots 



Quar- 
ters. 

D, M. 
Africa 16 20 E 



S. Am. 80 



50 E. 50 4s N. 



Rvria 



Algiers 
Amiens 
Am tleidam 
Antwerp 

Archangel 
Aitracan 
Athens 

B. 

Bagdat 
Barcelona 

Baiil 
Bat a via 

Belgrade 
Bencoolcn 

^Bergen 
Berlin 

Bern 
Bologna 

Bombay 

Borneo 
Button 

Bmmlciujx 
Branden- 
burg 
Breda 
Brcflavr 

Baft 

Biiitol 

Bruges 

Brunfwic 

BrulCU 



Turkey 
Lev*, Egypt Turkey 

Barbary 
France 



Algiers 
Picardy 
Holland 
Brabant 

Dwina. 

Aitracan 
Achaia 

Evraca Ara 



Afia 

Africa 

Africa 



Europe 

Netherlands Europe 
Netherlands Europe 



Ruflia 

Ruifia 
Turkey 



4 

. 4 
Euiope 40 

Aii a 52 



37 4 oK - 
31 15E. 

3 20 K. 
a 30 E, 
30 E. 

1 5 E. 
ix E. 
o E. 



Europe 24 » 5 E. 



36 
30 

36 
49 

1 

4 

47 
3* 



Catalon 

Bafil 
Java l(le 
Servia 
Sumatra 
Bei gen 

Bramlen- 
burgh 

Bern 

Romania 



Turkey Afia 

Spain Euiope 
Switzerland Europe 
EaiUndia Aua 



o E . 



Turkey 
I Hand 

Nurway 
Germany 



106 

Europe 21 
Aiia 101 



Europe 
Europe 



43 
1 

7 40 E . 
o E » 

7.O.K. 

o E. 
o E. 



6 



41 

4 7 

6 

45 

4 



30 N. 
40 N. 
40N. 
53 N. 

21 N. 
15N. 

34 N. 
o N. 

oN. 

*oN. 
26 N. 

40 N. 

o S, 

oJM, 
o S. 

oN. 



C aneof G eod Caff rarla 

Hone 

Cape Horn Delfuego IflePatagonia 
Carthagena C.irthagena Terra-firma S. Am. 77 

Carthage Tunis 
Charles - To. Carol ina 

Civita Vccc.Popr's Ten Italy 
Cochin Malabar Eaft-India 



Barbary 
North 



9 

79 

12 



Cologn Cologn 

Conibntinople Romania 

Copenhagen Zc land 



C01 inth 

Cork 
Cracow 

D 

Damafcu« 
Dantzick 
Delft 
Delly 
Del phot 
DettingeU 
Dieppe 



Morei 
Mini ft or 

Lit, Poland Poland 



Oei many 

Turkey 
Den 111 .Srk 

Turkey 
Ireland 



Afri 
Amer. 
Europe 

Afia 
Europe 

Europe 
Europe 13 
Europe 23 
Europe 



oW. 
oW. 

oE. 
oW. 

30 E. 

oE. 



75 ^ 

6 40 h. 

1 5 E, 

oB. 
c E. 



29 



8 25W, 
Europe 19 30 E. 



Syiia 
PnilKa 

Holland 
Delly 

Achaia 

Wittcravia 
Normandy 



Turkey 
Poland 



Afia 



Europe 
Netherlands Europe 
Ealt -India Alia 



37 

4 

9 



14 50 E. 53 31 N, I DoiningoSt.HilpanioIa 



Switzerland Europe 7 10E. 



Italv 



Bombay ftle Eaft-Tndia 

Borneo I fle EalMndia 

Mail* huletsN. England Amer. 



Europe 
Alia 

Alia 



Guienne 

Bra mien - 

burgh 
Brabant 

Silcfia 

B retan y 

Somerfet 

Flanders 

Saxony 
Brabant 



France 

Gtimany 



Europe 
Europe 



1 1 

111 

7i 

o 

*3 



40 E . 
oF. 
30 E. 

oW, 

40 vy. 

o E. 



47 oN. 
44 29 N- 

\i 30 N. 

4 3°N. 
42 r 4 N. 

44 50 N- 
a 5 52 N. 



17 
4 

3 



Buenos Avres La Plata 



Netlterlnnds Europe 

Bohemia Europe 

France Europe 

England Etnope 

Netherlands Euiope 3 

Germany Europe 10 

Netherlands Europe 4 
Sou tit Amer. 60 



4 <o E. 
o E. 



30W. 
40W. 

cE. 
3c E. 

6 E. 
oW. 



Spain 
Egvpt 
Netherlands Europe 



Europe 

Atrica 



3 ^ 



C 

Cadi 7 AnJalufia 
CaiioGrand Lower 

Cam!>rav Cambray j.^.v.i»v« ^ * j 

N-C;»inbnugMafr»chufcts N. England Amer. 70 

Candia "Illand MMit/Sea Europe 25 

C:*n W ('eylone Khnd Afia 79 

XJa.itjn Canton China Aha 11- 



6 40W. 
o E. 
1 $ E ♦ 

4W. 

oE. 
c E. 



40 N. 

1 5 N. 

50 N. 

16 N. 

30 N. 
o N. 

30 N. 
oN. 

oN. 

30 N. 

oN. 
-■3 oN- 



SI 

42 

5* 
34 

3^ 

42 

5? 



Dover 
Die Glen 

Drontheira 
Dublin 

Dunkirk 

E 

Edinburgh 

Embden 

Erzemin 

Exeter 



Kent 

Saxony 

Dronthcirn 

Lei niler 
Handed 



Turkey 
(nam my 
France 
Khnd 

England 

Gennnny 
Norway 

Ireland 



20 E. 

oE. 
oK. 

3 * * ■ 



Europe 22 

Europe 8 45 E. 
Europe 
Amer. 1 



1 

o 
1 



Europe 
Europe 13 



Europe 
Eu rope 

Net {inlands Europe 



1 E. 

o\V. 

2 S 

10 3c E. 

6 55 wr. 

2 20l-. 



Srotland 



CJcrmany 



17 
4 



Lothi m 

Emlnlen 

TurcomaniaTurk^y 
Devoniliire England 



Ei:^]>e 

EuiOjK 

Alia 
Europe 



3 
6 



•SE. 
oK. 



Latitude* 

D M- 

33 55 S. 



4i 

3 40W. 



Fe St, 
Fenol 

Fez 

Florence 

Franckfoit 

Fnburg 

G 

Geneva 

Gcn%ia 

Gibraltar 
Glafcow 

Goa 



Nw m 

Gvllicia 

EeV 

T rA\ y y 

Wet.nia 

Fi ihurir 

Savoy 
C4enoa 
Andalniia 
Ctvidale 

Mai ib ir 



Mexico 

Spain 

Morocco 

Italv 



Amer. 1:9 
E u ro? y; S 
Africa 



6 



o\V. 
cW. 



i term any 

Switzerland Europe 



Europe 12 15 . .. 
Euiope 7 30 E. 
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